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PROPOSE to review briefly the main grounds of attack on the 

Classics, and the defence and vindication that can be put forward; 
to suggest that it is Latin which is open to the attacks, and Greek which 
holds the key to the defence... . 

One reason for learning Greek and Latin is that it enables us to 
know the Greeks and Romans, to become familiar with the life and 
culture of two peoples that, each in its own way, gave the modern 
world their civilizations, and still have much to give. . . . ‘But cannot 
one learn ancient history’, say some, ‘and study the culture and life 
of the Greeks and Romans without knowing their languages? There 
are books in English about them; there are the museums, the Roman 
Wall, the camps and villas dotted about England, the theatres and 
bridges and aqueducts of the Continent.’ These can tell us much, 
and indeed they do tell us nearly all we know of the Roman Empire, 
because the soul of Rome is in her doing and building, not in her 
books. Not so with Greece. We can picture the Greeks at work and 
at play as we see them on their vases, we can admire the spirit of 
Greece made marble on the Acropolis, but we could no more deduce 
the whole of the many-sided genius of Greece from her sculpture and 
buildings than the intelligent foreigner could deduce the plays of Shake- 
speare from a Cotswold farm-house. And the importance of Greek 
literature as the exponent of Greek life lies not only in the greatness 
which it has to express, but also in the omnivorousness with which it 
tackles its task. Where Latin literature always smacks of The Times 
leader, dignified and competent, but uninspired—I use the word in its 
non-political sense—Greek ranges from the loftiest heights of religious 
or metaphysical fervour to the commonest details of everyday life: 
Xenophon’s Ten Thousand light fires and cook breakfast; Caesar 
never sinks lower than to send ambassadors to see to the corn-supply. 

But even if I have exaggerated the possibility of learning all about 
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Rome without knowing its language; even if words are the only satis- 
factory medium between us and an ancient culture, which culture, if it 
comes to the pinch, are we to choose? Let us compare the two. Con- 
sider the Romans—strong, martial, brutal, aggressive, seeing in war the 
glory and consummation of man’s life, ruthlessly just in asserting their 
own rights over others, hypocritically blind to others’ rights against 
themselves, tolerant of everything except offences against law and 
order; and, when might has done its work, settling down to give right 
its innings in long centuries of luxury and the pax Romana. Their own 
greatest apologist blithely waives all claim to excellence in art, literature, 
and science, provided that the Roman does his job of ‘ruling peoples, 
enforcing peace, sparing the overthrown, and warring down the proud’. 

Over against this stands Greece, the land of souls rather than bodies, 
volatile and venal at times, but humane, sensitive, masters of abstract 
thought, glorying in the play of human reason, lovers of the beautiful 
and therefore of the logical and of the good. Set opposite the passage of 
Virgil alluded to above the funeral oration of Pericles and the great 
boast: “We are beauty-lovers, but our tastes are simple; we are wisdom- 
lovers, but we are not soft.’ 

Such are the two cultures. I will not say,‘ Which is better?’ or even, 
‘Which is more attractive ?’; but just, ‘From which can we, the English, 
learn more?’ 

The greatest benefit that most boys get from Latin is, I suppose, an 
improved knowledge of their own language; by which I do not mean 
that they can say, with Justice Shallow, that accommodate ‘comes of 
accommodo’, but that trying English against the touchstone of Latin, 
they no longer talk it parrotwise or empirically, but really see into the 
nature of language as a whole, and tend to think no more about mere 
words but about the ideas those words express. Living languages are 
too easy: they are in a state of flux, and in this cosmopolitan world they 
are all flowing in the same direction. If we learn only them, language 
must degenerate into a barbarous mixture of technical jargon and 
conversational laxity; Latin provides an unbending and unaltering yard- 
stick. The great thing about Latin, as the biographer said about Clive, 

Is that it is no longer alive. 

There is a good deal to be said 

For being dead. 
But all that can be said for Latin in this respect can also be said for 
Greek ; Greek is as dead as Latin, as unyielding a judge of our own lax 
tendencies; and a bad Greek prose shows up the shallow-minded as 
much as a bad Latin prose. 
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It may be said that English is in part a Latin-derived language and 
we cannot know the etymology of our own language unless we know 
Latin. The argument would be more convincing if those who used it 
invariably proved the sincerity of their etymological ardour by learning 
Icelandic, Old English, and Old High German; for to be passionately 
interested in a word like ‘accommodate’ and blandly indifferent to the 
humble words like ‘plough’ and ‘sow’ and ‘reap’ and ‘mow’ suggests at 
least that etymology is a pastime rather than a necessity. 

But, we are told, to know the origin of a word helps us to guess its 
meaning, and, as there are more words of Latin than of Greek origin 
in English, Latin is the more useful language for English children to 
learn. I cannot help feeling, however, that this game of discovering the 
meaning of a word from its origin is one which grown-ups play better 
than children. My experience with boys is that they seldom discover 
the meaning of a Latin word from its English derivative, and even more 
seldom an English word from its Latin origin. . . . We shall have to 
look farther if we want to find a practical use for Latin. 

I have tried in a small way to collect some statistics from the diction- 
ary. Taking the first word on fifty consecutive pages in the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary in four or five widely separated parts, so as to 
avoid long runs of words beginning with con- or peri-, I find 79 words 
of Latin origin to 40 of Greek. But I cannot find more than 20 of our 
79 Latin words where a knowledge of Latin could be of any conceiv- 
able use in guessing the meaning of the English, whereas, out of the 40 
Greek-derived words 29 could be guessed by a competent Greek scholar. 
The reason for this is, of course, that most of our words which come 
from Latin have either come so far and been so battered en route as to 
be unrecognizable, or else are so common that everyone knows them in 
English before he knows any Latin at all. To take a few examples from 
my chance-chosen words, who would guess the meaning of ‘admiralty’ 
from ‘admiror : 1 wonder or admire’? Who would recognize that ‘counter- 
pane’ comes from ‘culcita picta: a painted mattress’? Who first learns 
the meaning of ‘affect’, ‘observe’, or ‘neutral’ when he comes across the 
Latin ‘afficio’, ‘observo’, ‘neuter’? Our Greek-derived words, on the 
other hand, are very largely of modern coinage, and words like ‘helix’, 
‘acephalous’, ‘hermeneutic’, and ‘cotyloid’ are not only likely to prove 
difficult to readers with no Greek, but are also, a very different thing, 
likely to prove intelligible to the ordinary Greek scholar. 

But practical usefulness at best is only a by-product of the study of 
Latin or Greek. The real purpose of learning any language is to talk, 
understand, and read it; the purpose of learning a dead language is to 
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read its literature, that is, to enter into communication with the minds 
of great men of the past, to live again at second-hand the experiences 
and emotions that we gross mortals, left to our own dull imagination 
and blunt sensibility, would miss. . . . The real question is, granting that 
we are going to study Greek or Latin literature, which offers more to 
(1) the boy who abandons the language after taking the School Certi- 
ficate, (2) the boy who keeps it up till the Higher Certificate, (3) the boy 
who goes on reading the language after leaving school? 

The first class, those who stop at the School Certificate stage, if they 
do Latin, are fed on Caesar, Virgil, Cicero, Livy, Ovid, with Caesar and 
Virgil leading by a very long way. They are all, I feel, chosen more 
because they are models for Latin prose and verse composition than for 
their own interest. Caesar is read in vast masses because he is easy and 
a good preparation for reading more Caesar. Virgil is admittedly a 
great poet—at times—but much of the Aeneid, which is the usual fare 
of School Certificate candidates, is insincere, deliberately artificial and 
difficult, and dull. Cicero, Livy, and Ovid are wonderful stylists: their 
works were hailed with rapture by renaissance Europe, for style was 
what interested the scholars of that time; they escaped with delight from 
the undeveloped vernacular of their own country and the crabbed Latin 
of medieval times to the elegant perfection of style of Cicero and Livy, 
and the English critical faculty has never completely recovered. Into 
the 80 per cent. of Caesar and Virgil, and the 19 per cent. of Livy, 
Cicero, and Ovid such extras as Aulus Gellius and the medieval Latin- 
ists are occasionally introduced to diversify the menu, but no one could 
call them great literature. Virgil and Cicero are the greatest writers that 
the School Certificate Latinist reads, but even of these it might be said, 
not unfairly, that, while their flow of elegant Latin is unfailing, their 
style is their great merit and the style is applied to the matter rather than 
fused with it. But my main quarrel with the Latin books is the domin- 
ance of Caesar. Everybody nowadays complains of North and Hillard 
with its narrow and almost exclusively military vocabulary ; but it is only 
an indirect result of Caesar who is also narrow and almost exclusively 
military; a great man, but schoolboys can hardly be expected to take 
a keen interest in his conquest of Gaul, or a few bits of it—still less 
schoolgirls. 

Turning to Greek we find Xenophon standing parallel to Caesar and 
Homer to Virgil. For the School Certificate we invariably find Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis put forward by the examiners. Xenophon may not 
have been so great a man as Caesar, but his writings are easier and fuller 
of human interest and humour. And there are other prose writers such 
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as Herodotus and Plutarch who could be introduced into the curriculum 
if Greek became the main classical language. There can be little doubt 
that boys and girls would find far more to interest them than in Cicero 
and Livy. As for poets, we may set such writers as Theognis, Solon, 
and Tyrtaeus against Ovid and consider the Roman poet flattered; 
while there can surely be no comparison between Virgil and Homer... . 

When we come to the literature available for Higher Certificate 
students and those who go on reading in later life the contrast is even 
greater. There will be plenty left of the School Certificate authors: as 
for the others, let us crudely set Greek against Roman. 

For Catullus we will read Sappho; 

for Tacitus, Thucydides ; 

for Terence and Plautus, Aristophanes and Menander; 

for Lucretius, a combination of poet and philosopher, we may set a 

combination of Simonides, Bacchylides, and Aristotle; 

against Horace we group Anacreon, Archilochus, and Alcaeus, 

not because any one of them is inferior to Horace as a poet, but 
simply because less of their work survives; 

for such miscellaneous etceteras as Juvenal, Tibullus, Lucan, 

Propertius, Martial, Seneca, we may put Apollonius Rhodius, 
Alcman, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Phocylides, Callinus, Semo- 
nides; 
and when all this matching has been done we have left on our hands 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, Plato, and Demosthenes. 

But we are not picking teams. Greek literature might boast a thou- 
sand well-known authors against a dozen Latin ones and yet might not 
be so well worth reading: it is quality that counts. Now Greek litera- 
ature has always been acknowledged to possess writers of outstanding 
excellence in every kind of literary merit. Without labouring the point 
further, let us turn to Latin literature. 

Its outstanding characteristic is urbanity, a quality seldom compatible 
with sincerity, and one which is, in fact, often employed to disguise the 
real nature of its employer and smuggle him undetected into the ranks 
of the artists. Urbanity is the outward shell of classicism without the 
inner substance; and as the outward shell is what most people go by, 
and comparatively few see much difference between the Parthenon and 
any other building with pillars and a pediment, urbanity more often than 
not gets away with it. Roman literature in fact has successfully worked 
its way under the Greek banner and both are now labelled indifferently 
Classical. The real difference between them is that Greek literature 
developed to its full perfection as the spontaneous result of an artistic 
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people’s urge for self-expression; Latin literature was almost entirely 
an adaptation of Greek forms to a purpose for which they were never 
intended, that is to say, the expression of the Roman self. For Rome 
really expressed herself in quite other ways than literature. Hence 
Roman writers seldom have the earnestness of their Greek prototypes; 
and by earnestness I do not mean moral earnestness with its slightly 
priggish connotation, but earnestness about everything taken in hand, 
whether it be love, wine, ethics, or anthropology. Plato writes about 
virtue with the enthusiasm of a lover, Horace writes about love and 
death with the conscientious insipidity of an eighteenth-century 
epitaph. 

Let us turn now to another battle-field over which the supporters 
and opponents of the Classics have fought: can one or can one not enjoy 
the literatures of Greece and Rome in translation? My view follows 
naturally from what I have said about the two literatures. Translation 
is bound to be a mixture of matter and style; the two have not grown 
together in the translator’s mind as one indivisible entity. An English 
translation may convey adequately the meaning of a German work on 
medicine—in that case it will be a technically competent piece of work; 
or a translation may be a work of art, in which case it will not convey 
adequately the spirit of the original: but it follows from the nature of 
translation that you may translate the same work from Greek into Latin, 
from Latin into English, and from English into Chinese, and it will be 
impossible to say a priori which of the translations will be the best. Now 
much of Latin literature is itself by way of being a translation; much of 
it is literally translated, most of it is adapted from Greek, or consists 
of Greek thought poured into a Latin mould. Thus if we translate 
Latin into English there is a good chance that the English translation 
will render as well as the Latin the spirit of the ultimate Greek ancestor. 
Of most Latin authors—even Virgil—one can imagine translations 
which should show as deep and personal a feeling of the original thought 
as the Latin does. 

With Greek, however, it is a different story. Whether the translator 
be like Jowett, flattening out the delicate and significant traceries of 
Plato and the sinewy contortions of Thucydides into one solid macadam 
of Victorian orotundity, or like Edmonds, the translator of Theocritus, 
a brilliantly original artist, in either case the translation of Greek will 
be invariably different in spirit from the original, and usually much 
worse. Anyone who seeks a short cut to Greek by way of translation 
will be asking bread and given a stone. 

These things being so, it may be asked why Latin has not long ago 
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given place to Greek. One of my old teachers used to tell how when he 
was playing football in Spain his knowledge of Latin enabled him to 
read the local newspapers: and undoubtedly that is a point. It may be 
urged that modern Greek is even more like ancient Greek than Spanish 
and Italian are like Latin; but the Latinists promptly call in the new 
world to redress the balance of the old and talk of our business con- 
nexions in Brazil and Chile. If this were the decisive reason for the 
continuation of Latin studies we might sympathize with the unfortu- 
nates who spend four years learning Latin so as to be able to learn 
Spanish in five months instead of six, and still more with the vast 
majority of their schoolfellows who learn Latin for four years for no 
reason at all; but of course it is not the reason. The real reason is to be 
sought in a combination of tradition, vested interests, and vis inertiae. 
If a change-over to Greek were suddenly made it would certainly be 
hard on the band of deserving teachers who had learned Latin in order 
to be able to teach it; and so far-reaching a change would need great 
energy to carry it through; but it is tradition that is the main obstacle. It 
started with the revival of education at the Renaissance—for the Latin of 
medieval times was more vocational training than education. Erasmus 
found it a hard job to unearth a Greek teacher for himself, and so did 
all his fellow scholars. Mainly in order to study the New Testament 
in the original—a point whose importance should not be overlooked 
to-day—they burned with eagerness to learn Greek; but owing to the 
circumstance that the Roman Empire had fallen into two halves, a 
Latin and a Greek one, and they found themselves in the former, 
Latin received a long start and has never lost the lead. Schools have 
always begun with Latin, and Ben Jonson’s ‘little Latin and less Greek’ 
might have been said of most English schoolboys as well as of Shake- 
speare. In lean days for education, such as the eighteenth century and 
the present day, Greek dropped out almost entirely; and when, in the 
nineteenth century, the public schools resumed the study of the Classics 
with Victorian thoroughness, Greek had to cope with a new and more 
subtle handicap. The public schools were hotbeds of the Roman 
virtues and consciously or unconsciously turned the eyes of their young 
empire-builders towards the Romans, who made a success of their 
empire, rather than the Athenians, who made a failure of theirs. The 
poets of the nineteenth century, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, 
Hopkins, Meredith, Swinburne, were soaked in Greek or Greece, but 
I am afraid the public schools were more in sympathy with Macaulay 
and the Lays of Ancient Rome. I am not belittling the public schools 
and their work, both of training character and of keeping the Classics 
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alive. I may have belittled Roman literature, but I am not belittling 
Rome and the lessons it had and has for us. These lessons, however, 
can to a great extent be learned without learning Latin. The main 
justification for Classics must be sought in the literary hemisphere of 
education, and as a subject for literary study it is my contention that 
Greek has all the merits of Latin, which are considerable, and a great 
deal besides, that Latin can never give. 


To the Editor of GREECE AND ROME. 


Sir,— 

I have read with much pleasure the article on John Owen, the epi- 
grammatist, which appeared in your February number. May I raise one 
small point of interest? The writer of the article assigns to Owen the 
famous line 


‘Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.’ 


But is it not the fact that he was anticipated by a much older writer? 
The line is assigned by Matthias Borbonius, in vol. iof his Deliciae Poeta- 
rum Germanorum, to Lothair I of Germany (gth cent.), but with ‘omnia’ 
for ‘tempora’. Mr. J. H. Jones may like to know this. By the way, he 
does not quote one of the best of Owen’s epigrams, that on Martial, 
which I shall give here: 


‘Dicere de rebus, personis parcere nosti; 
Sunt sine felle tui, non sine melle, sales.’ 


There is a good account of Owen in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, vol. iv, where we learn that the last edition of his collected 
epigrams appeared at Leipzig (or was it Amsterdam?) in 1624. They 
were put on the Index Expurgatorius, if I remember aright, somewhere 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 


Faithfully yours, 
E. H. BLAKENEY. 


Winchester. 
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By ADELA M. ADAM 
OWARDS the end of the winter 1939-40 I was asked by a nephew, 
who is the Mayor of a Midland town and had to request his Council 
to confer the freedom of the borough on some notable, whether there 
was not in Demosthenes an appropriate compliment for him to quote, 
expressing the high qualities of the candidate for the honour. I guessed 
that my nephew had a vague recollection from his school-days of the 
De Corona, and I found what I thought was in his mind in § 84—the 
spurious decree granting a crown to Demosthenes because he had al- 
ways been friendly to the city, and had always said and done all the 
good in his power on its behalf. My nephew was pleased and used the 
quotation in his speech. I was then moved to explore the De Corona 
for myself, and very soon was startled by remarkable parallels to events 
in Europe in 1940; and the idea of this paper came to me. In the pre- 
sence of experts, may I ask indulgence for my ignorance? My know- 
ledge of Greek history, especially of this period, is but the sediment of 
what was never more than a very small cupful. 

I will begin by announcing my conclusion, which is simply that of 
Grote, vol. xi, p. 247: ‘Philip was the great aggressor of the age.’ No 
matter how many lies Demosthenes may have told in his desire to 
defeat Aeschines, and no matter how noble Philip’s supporters may 
deem his schemes, it is incontrovertible that Philip began his reign by 
taking a number of places which did not belong to him among the 
Paeonians and Illyrians, and then proceeded to use his increased 
strength against more important objects until the day of his death. It 
is in the various incidents of the process that the similarity with Hitler’s 
operations lies. Whereas Philip’s ‘new order’ may have been inevitable, 
considering the impossibility now visible of uniting the several jealous 
Greek States under the leadership of one of them, and whereas that 
‘new order’ may eventually have been a benefit to the world, none of us, 
I think, would expect any such result from the establishment of a totali- 
tarian domination of every continent by the Axis Powers. 

Beginning at Philip’s accession, I am not going to defend the capture 
by Athens of the Chersonesus in 357 or of her taking Pydna, Methone, 
and Potidaea, but at any rate these places and Byzantium were not under 
the dominion of Macedonian kings, even if they did cause anxiety to 
Athens by interfering with Athenian corn-ships as early as 352. Whether 
Pydna wanted to be a dependency of Athens or not, it seems to have re- 


' This paper was read to the Cambridge Philological Society on Nov. 7th, 
1940. 
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sisted Philip unappreciatively, when he removed it from her in 357. Philip 
began prudently with his Paeonians and IIlyrians, then followed the siege 
of Amphipolis, the Athenian indifference to his offer to return it to them, 
and his capture of it in 3577 ; thereby he gained the gold-mines he wanted in 
Mount Pangaeus, more or less equivalent to Hitler’s chase after oil-wells. 

Next, after the revolt of Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium in the Social 
War, he took advantage of Athenian weakness.to possess himself of 
Pydna. Athens then rejected the Olynthian request for an alliance; 
Philip offered himself to the Olynthians, was accepted, took Potidaea, 
and handed it over to them. Then he secured Methone, a sort of naval 
base or pirates’ lair, as you please, for Athenian ships against traders 
(354-3). The next advance was during the Sacred War, to Pherae and 
Pagasae in 352. All the while he had not been rearming like Hitler, but 
arming hard and efficiently. Also be began to break his promises; he 
had renewed the promise to hand over Amphipolis, but forgot it after 
the siege (Dem. Aristocrates, 116). The Athenian fleet was too late to 
stop him, but Athens gave him the famous check at Thermopylae. The 
feeling at Athens seems to me something like that of our Government 
in the early part of 1938. It was indeed time to become anxious. The 
siege of Heraeon Teichos accentuated the alarm, which was allayed by 
Philip’s illness and rumoured death: Athens relapsed into languor. 
Early in 351 Philip stirred again; his raiding ships were busy. Demo- 
sthenes at some time in that year—I do not pretend to judge between 
early spring and late autumn—delivered the First Philippic. “You 
Athenians’, he says, ‘think Philip very hard to fight (Phil. 1. 4 f.); he 
has an immense army. Not long ago all his outposts belonged to you; 
if he then, while his force and territory were small, had thought you 
hard to fight, he would still have been weak in territory and force.’ 
Athens had no Mein Kampf to study; there was that excuse for her, 
but news leaked through fast enough even in those days. ‘Philip’, cries 
Demosthenes (1. 9), ‘is not a man to rest content with his present 
conquests. Don’t think that you need do nothing and expect your neigh- 
bour to do everything; rouse yourselves, do your duty as men and 
citizen soldiers; send a force, raise money, serve in the army and navy. 
War rightly conducted does not wait upon events, but forestalls them, 
and prevents events from harrying you (1. 39). Intoxicated by the 
greatness of his successes, he has floating dreams of many more such. 
If we do not fight him now in his country, it is likely that we shall have 
to fight him in ours’ (1. 49-50). 

We come now to Olynthus. In 1. 4 we find the earliest mention of 
the advantages of a dictator. Philip has control over everything, open 
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or secret. He is at once otpatnyos, Acotrétns, and tapias, and he can 
make war with whom he likes (kat& kaipdév). “We know’, says Demos- 
thenes, ‘how he treated fifth columnists at Amphipolis and Pydna. If you 
had acted at once, you would have found a much less exacting Philip 
(tatteivoTépos 1. 9); but if he always aims at something beyond what 
he has gained (like Hitler), and you never take vigorous action, what 
is going to be the end? We shall be like the people who borrow at high 
interest and I fear lest Trepi ev TH (1. 14f.). 
I say that we must harry him with our ships and other forces; in fact, 
we must send the R.A.F. to bomb German targets (1. 17) and we 
must form a financial front by taxation, out of your funds, which are 
larger than anybody’s (1. 19 f.). Philip is disappointed; he hoped to 
carry everything by his first advance; he has found that he was wrong 
(1. 21). The greater his undeserved success, the more wonderful he 
appears in the eyes of the world’—in other words, in the eyes of neutrals 
(2. 4). “But when a man’s strength has come through aggression and 
wickedness, the least stumble upsets him altogether’ (or as I said in my 
other paper, ‘he cannot keep his hair on’). Unrighteousness, perjury, 
and falsehood can never gain lasting power. They may blossom for a 
short time, but at last the flowers will wither round the stem (2. 10). 
So much for Goebbels and his colleagues. ‘Philip’s weaknesses are 
many ; his subjects do not share his glory; they are exposed to continual 
hardships ; they cannot trade, and may not pursue their own occupations’ 
(2.15 f.). Nor can France or Denmark. ‘While cities or dictators carry 
on war far from home, the masses do not see the mischief, but when the 
war is on their own borders, all becomes clear’ (2. 21). Here again we 
may compare the daily work of the R.A.F. in Germany and occupied 
countries. ‘Cease shifting the blame on to someone else; if each in- 
dividual had stood firm, there would have been no collapse, so choose 
the best proposal and carry it out. If mine about the Theoric Fund 
does not please, adopt another ; I doubt whether after spending wrongly, 
you will find enough money. Nothing is easier than to deceive oneself 
by wishful thinking (3. 17-20 toTiv abtév 
yap Exaotos Kai cieto). Help the Olynthians, serve 
in the forces, give your money, and stand up to Philip’ (3. 21-end). 
After the tragic fate of Olynthus let us leave the dispute between 
Aeschines and Demosthenes about the Peace of 346 until the trial of 
Aeschines in 343 and see what we can glean from the De Pace oration 
and the Second Philippic. In the De Pace Demosthenes is at pains to 
explain that, much as he dislikes the Peace, it is there, and a refusal to 
acknowledge Philip’s demand for recognition as an Amphictyonic 
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power in place of the deposed Phocians would bring on Athens worse 
evils; they had better make the best of a bad business and comply. He 
returns to the charge of Athenian lack of foresight. ‘In a difficult 
situation’, he says (2), ‘you increase the difficulty for your leaders; for 
whereas other people think and plan before the event, you do it after- 
wards.’ I seem here to see a parallel to the resistance of part of our 
community to attempts of our Government to rearm after 1933; they 
were branded as warmongers, notably in the by-election at West 
Fulham, in which this reproach gained the day over prudence. On this 
occasion, however, Athenian voters had shown recklessness in their 
belated alarm, and had to be damped down for the time being. Mean- 
while Philip Kai Bidgetor Thy eiphvnv (Phil. 2. 1); he 
sends agents very much like German so-called tourists to Megalopolis, 
Messene, and Argos. Athens makes amiable speeches about states 
wishing to keep their independence (2. 1 f.), and nothing happens. 
‘Philip removes (&vaipei) Sparta’, says Demosthenes, “by ordering her 
to leave Messene alone, and those of you who think him not dangerous 
to us say that he is caught between Thessalian cavalry and Theban 
infantry, and that he suspects the Thebans; now a tale goes round that 
he will fortify Elateia. Yes—he’ll keep that in mind (2. 13 ff.). Look 
back! After the Peace, first he took Thermopylae. Against whom was 
that act? Look farther back! Did the Olynthians, when given Potidaea, 
expect to be enslaved? Was it expected that Philip would take Amphi- 
ctyonic revenue for himself? Yet these things happened’ (2. 17, 22): 
All this sounds like Hitler’s moving across central Europe, and with 
each move declaring that this is his last extension. Demosthenes 
continues: ‘Democracies have one safeguard against dictators—it is 
distrust, dmiotia (2. 24). Hold fast to this; beware lest in seeking to be 
rid of war, you find yourselves in slavery’ (2. 25). To how many countries 
might not that have been said to-day? Demosthenes then recites all 
the promises made by philippizers—may we call them fifth column- 
ists ?—-which have come to nought. When the citizens realize the truth 
they will be angry; it may be too late. ‘I see’, he says, ‘Philip’s plan 
going forward; I would fain not be precise, but I fear lest its end may 
be only too close at hand’ (2. 33 f.). 

From the wilderness of denunciations in the two Falsa Legatio 
speeches there are some interesting items to be gathered. The bribery 
charges may be left out of count, though to my mind it is difficult to 
acquit Aeschines of treachery, first in not going straight to Philip on the 
second embassy, and in the long delay afterwards on the journey. He 
never attempts in his speech, so much admired by some scholars and 
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historians, to account for that procrastination. The reports of the actors 
and the prisoner Phrynon of the charms of Philip and the improve- 
ments in Macedonia may remind us of those visitors to Germany and 
Italy who came back enthusiastic about Autobahnen, punctual Italian 
trains, the rebuilding of Berlin, suppression of beggars in Italy, ex- 
cavations in the Forum, transformation of Pomptine marshes, and so 
forth; I cannot remember anyone who returned full of the personal 
charm of Hitler or Mussolini; many, however, have spoken of their 
oratorical power; others it left cold. Aeschines (F.L. 13) says that 
Philip, according to Ctesiphon’s report, wanted to be on friendly terms 
with Athens. I think that sundry eminent persons brought to this 
country similar reports of Hitler. It is noteworthy that Aeschines 
accused (161) some of the Athenian orators of not wanting peace, 
because they were profiteering by the war. émAoUTouv Tivis ék ToU 
ToAguou eiopopdv Kal T&v Anuociwv 
viv Aé trétrouvtat. ‘Shall then’, he asks, ‘those who are wronging 
your city punish the advocate of peace, and will you abandon those who 
consult your true interests?’ 

In the Falsa Legatio speech of Demosthenes, the first point that I 
note is 118. He is recounting the excuses of some of his fellow envoys 
for not supporting Hypereides, when he impeached Philocrates. Pickard- 
Cambridge translates: ‘One was not liable to examination, another 
perhaps was not present; a third is related to Philocrates (1 Aé kNAeoTis 
iv éxei).” But listen to Shilleto’s note : ‘Another had a marriage connexion 
in Macedonia (and therefore was afraid of Philip’s wreaking his ven- 
geance upon his relative).’ We cannot allow Mr. Pickard-Cambridge to 
deprive us of so exact a likeness to refugees who are reluctant to say 
something which may harm their relatives left in Germany. 

In 151 Demosthenes sagely remarks that, in making a peace, un- 
secured possessions lost to the enemy are not given back; those who 
have taken them first, keep. Here we may think of the Sudeten terri- 
tories in Czechoslovakia, and Sir Nevile Henderson’s inability to prevent 
far more being given over to Germany than was expected. In 184-5 
there is another contrast of the prompt action available for dictators 
with the democratic procedure of resolutions and fixed days for meet- 
ings; above all, there is necessity for truth, since—to quote—‘where a 
constitution depends on speeches, lying speeches are a worse danger 
than anything’ (oUAév yap 6 &v Tis evar 
Aywv. ols yap tot’ tv Adyois THs, &v OUTOI Dow, 
GopoAds ott TroArtevecGa1;). Demosthenes tells us in 136 that Philip 
had heard of the Afjpos ‘as the most unstable thing in the world, tossed 
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about like a wave in the sea’, but that he had seen cause to revise this 
estimate, and no longer despised the city. Perhaps Hitler has also 
revised his estimate of us. 208 is a cheering section. ‘Why’, asks 
Demosthenes, ‘do men listen to me, and not to the philippizers with 
the loudest voices? Because truth is strong, and the guilty con- 
sciousness of venality is weakness.’ Is it not our hope that British 
news bulletins, if slower, prevail in the long run over German fantasies? 
There is a sad passage in 259. ‘An awful disease has fallen on Hellas’, 
says Demosthenes; ‘those who are at the head of affairs are bringing 
upon themselves a self-chosen slavery (av@aipetos AovAcia), euphem- 
istically calling it friendship and association with Philip.’ For Hellas, 
we have only to read ‘France’ with aching hearts. Lastly we may draw 
a moral from the fate of the Olynthians (263 ff.). While they were 
uncorrupted they successfully resisted Sparta, but when fifth column- 
ists appeared in the shape of Lasthenes, Euthycrates, and others, they 
fell flat before Philip, who had so many invitations that he did not know 
which place to occupy first. 

The speech on the Chersonesus in 341 is very instructive. In §§ 38- 
43 Demosthenes answers people who ask what is to be done. He says: 
‘Stop thinking that Philip is not at war with us. He has broken 
the Peace. Next look at the difference between the fate of Olynthus, 
where the betrayers have suffered the worst ruin of all (tavtoov kéxioT’ 
é&troAwAaociv), and Athens, where nothing is secure for him so long as 
your democracy lasts Exew Ews dv Uypeis 
Anuoxpatijobe), and if he stumble, all those he has overpowered will flee 
for refuge to you. Your freedom is on the watch for opportunities against 
him. His preparations are all against you, and where anyone resists 
him, he does so on your behalf’. Here again our thoughts may 
return to the tragedy of Vichy, and the position of Britain, as the object 
of all Hitler’s preparations for attack, and as the refuge of Free French- 
men, Norwegians, and Dutch. “The pacifists among you’, says Demo- 
sthenes, ‘talk of the blessings of peace (52-60), of expense, of anything 
to delay action. When he attacks us, he will say that he is not at war 
with us; he was not, a year ago, at Oreus, nor earlier with Pherae, nor 
with Olynthus; he wants not your subjection merely, but your com- 
plete annihilation (GAcs dveAciv). He knows you will give him more 
trouble than anyone in the world.’ Now we have to distribute our 
resemblances over several countries. Pacifists in Britain were vova! 
before September 1939 and during part of 1940, but they are no longer 
much heard. Hitler certainly proclaims that he wishes SAws dveAciv 
Britain (though he tells neutrals that he does not), and he certainly finds 
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that Britain gives him more trouble than the rest of the world (teayyata 
trapacyeiv... TAcio GAAwv Auvijceoe, § 60). 
Hitler’s desire in Mein Kampf for the annihilation of France (Vernich- 
tung) is nearly gratified. He does not now pretend to be not at war 
with us, but even as I write, the German Minister at Athens declares 
that he knows nothing of German war with Greece. 

The Third Philippic, delivered not long after the Chersonesus 
speech, covers much the same ground, with reinforced emphasis. ‘To 
summarize §§ 1-35: At every meeting of the ecclesia Philip’s aggres- 
sions against the Peace are denounced, but nothing is done. Demo- 
sthenes urges that if peace is possible, it ought to be kept; ‘if you, 
Athenians, like to call the present situation peace, do so, but build up 
your resistance. Philip is spending huge sums on armaments’ (like 
Hitler, between 1934 and 1939); ‘where are your counter-measures? 
There are fresh aggressions in the Chersonesus. The Hellespont and 
Byzantium are threatened, Megara is won over, other Peloponnesian 
sympathy is gained; these are acts of war in a time of peace, yet his 
friends here say that he is not fighting against our city. Think of his 
small beginnings, and our inter-Hellenic quarrels. When Athens, 
Sparta, or Thebes headed the Greeks, if the leader was oppressive other 
Greeks revolted, but Philip has been allowed to grow at his own sweet 
will—to maim, strip, and enslave Greek communities as he pleases. 
Philip is as a fever, recurrent or attacking suddenly those who think 
themselves beyond his reach. He promises one State to another, and 
then deprives the latter. What will be the end thereof?’ 

The inter-Hellenic squabbles are perhaps best likened to party strife 
in our Parliament and those of other countries; such strife hindered 
ability to discern Hitler’s designs. But as he marches across Europe, 
giving Czechs to Poland, Poles to Russia, Rumanians to Hungary, and so 
forth, what is he but Philip writ large? ‘Is there a remedy?’ asks 
Demosthenes. ‘Yes, if you Athenians do your duty, you can attack him 
in his own country’ (as by the R.A.F.). “You must punish the philippi- 
zing fifth columns in your midst; Olynthus, Eretria, Oreus have had 
a fine reward for their welcome to Philip ; they are all enslaved ; you must 
use your vast resources while you are safe, provide men, ships, and 
money. May your decision be for your good.’ Only a few words of 
comment are needed here. Denmark, France, and Rumania all seem 
enslaved ; as for the money, exhortations to form Savings Groups and 
War Weapons Weeks are by no means unlike insistence on the diversion 
of the Theoric Fund to purposes of war. 

Much of the De Corona would be more suitable for an essay on the 
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relation of Demosthenes to Aeschines as the Quisling of his time, than 
for our subject. Notwithstanding its splendour it does not bring much 
grist to the mill of Philip’s career. It recapitulates, rather than increases, 
our knowledge. It is interesting to mark in § 73 a Hitlerian trait, 
of which Goodwin says we have no other knowledge, namely, that it 
was not Athens, as Aeschines averred, who broke the Peace in 340, but 
Philip; he seized the merchant ships (thv eiphvnv y’ exeivos EAvce TK 
AaPoov, TrOAis). In section 63 a large question is opened up. 
‘Should Athens’, asks Demosthenes, ‘have helped Philip to gain domi- 
nion over the Greeks, and so wipe out the memory of your forefathers’ 
noble stand for freedom?’ Isocrates would answer: ‘Yes, yes.’ Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridge suggests that Isocrates may have put the idea into 
Philip’s head (Demosthenes, p. 291). “Yes, yes,’ would also reply Pro- 
fessor Bury, Adolf Holm, and others; ‘always take the victorious side, 
for it is always the better cause.’ S. H. Butcher, in his little Demosthenes, 
1881, p. 168, sums up with saner imagination. ‘It was only by effacing 
what was Macedonian, and absorbing what was Greek, that the triumph 
of Philip became the triumph of civilisation.’ He justly claims that ‘there 
is a limit to the foresight we may demand from statesmen’. I agree thatit 
seems unfair to Demosthenes in his day to require him to surpass that limit. 

In section 132 there is mention of an act of sabotage, exactly like 
those which figure largely in news from America. One Antiphon 
promised Philip that he would burn the dockyards in the Peiraeus. 
Demosthenes caught him in hiding, and he was eventually condemned, 
after the efforts of Aeschines to whitewash him were frustrated. Philip’s 
dispatch of the powerful orator, Python (136), to remonstrate with 
pig-headed antagonism at Athens may be considered a forerunner of 
Hitler’s broadcast invitations to us to confess ourselves in the wrong 
and to take advantage of his peace proposals. To complete the parallel, 
North’s Plutarch describes Python as a speaker thus: ‘He was very lusty 
of speech, and rough like a vehement running stream.’ To the alarm 
aroused when Philip actually seized and fortified Elateia, the nearest 
corresponding event that I can think of in 1940 is the capture of the 
Channel ports in June (169 ff.). Happily we have not yet had a Chaero- 
neia—the film that is being made in Germany lacks the final scene of 
Britain’s surrender. Section 235 is another impassioned outburst on a 
dictator’s advantages in war. He does what he pleases; he does not have 
to debate in Parliament (év T& gpavepd BouAeudyevos) ; he is not respon- 
sible to anybody (oWA’ UrreUOuvos ovAevi, GAN’ NS, 
fyevoov, KUpIos Ta&VTwV). It is almost possible to hear Lord Baldwin 
talking of democracy as the most difficult form of government. 
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When Demosthenes secured the Theban alliance, we learn from 
Aeschines (In Ctes. 141) that Philip thereafter hated the Thebans worse 
than the Athenians, for having defaulted from him. Though it belongs 
to the last war, I would ask you to compare the reciprocal abuse of 
Italy, in August 1914, between von Moltke and Conrad von Hétzendorf 
in vol. iv of Conrad’s Aus meiner Dienstzeit. Mr. Pickard-Cambridge 
(Demosth., p. 396) thinks that this turnover of Thebes may have been 
a factor in Philip’s unexpected generosity to Athens after Chaeroneia. 
One more feature in Philip’s policy, intensified by Alexander, and now 
greatly magnified, must not be omitted; it is the wholesale deportation 
of populations, Phocians, Olynthians, Asiatic Greeks in the 4th century 
B.C., Belgians in 1914-18, and countless multitudes to-day. 

Let us now look at Aechines, Jn Ctesiphontem. There are some fine 
pronouncements: ‘Autocracies and oligarchies (6) are ruled by the 
character of those in power ; democracies by established laws.’ Similarly 
in section 233 we read: ‘In a democracy the plain man’s sovereignty lies 
in law and the just administration of the courts’ (&vijp yap iAiatns év 
TrOAEt Kal Wipe BaciAever). On the other hand, 
there are reckless statements, such as (158): ‘No city or individual ever 
prospered if it took the advice of Demosthenes’ (oUte TOA1s yap ott” 
avijp ovAeis TraotroTe cupBovAc 
xenoduevos). Irrelevant though it is, I cannot resist a reference to 
Aeschines’ picture of himself (164) as a sacrificial victim, with gilded 
horn and garlanded, for all the world like the heifer lowing at the 
skies in Keats’s Ode to a Grecian Urn. 

A word about the League of Corinth; I am in sympathy with the 
Cambridge Ancient History, which regards it as showing ‘a broadminded 
statesmanship and a grasp of the Hellenic world, which had been greatly 
lacking in the politicians of the City States’. Would that any such spirit 
could be looked for in the designs of Hitler and his confederates! 

In conclusion, may I quote a few more sentences from the Mace- 
donian volume of the Cambridge Ancient History, wherewith to bid 
farewell to Demosthenes? P. 448: ‘What matters in a man is not what 
he achieves, but what he intends and aims at. To have striven to the 
utmost for a great end, even if in vain, is the highest thing given to him; 
success or failure rests with God’ (W. W. Tarn). 

And on p. 271: “To modern readers . . . it may be clear that the ideal 
of Demosthenes and Athens was a narrow one. But such considerations 
never were or could be before the mind of Demosthenes. When he is 
criticized for blindness to the signs of the times, should it be forgotten 
how near he came to success?’ (Pickard-Cambridge). 

Should Britain fall, may the like be said of us! 
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DOGS IN ANCIENT WARFARE 


By S. FORSTER 


“The French Army has opened a recruiting station for army dogs. Dogs will 
be accepted either as gifts or on loan for the duration of the War. They will be 
concentrated at a training camp, where they will be given special courses 
which, in a few weeks, will turn them into specialists for patrol work, Red 
Cross, despatch courier or observation duty. ... If there are enough 


volunteers, France will maintain an army of 1,000 dogs.’ Daily Telegraph, 
28 Nov. 1939. 


HIS passage has suggested that it might be interesting to 

collect, as far as possible, the passages dealing with the use 
of dogs in ancient warfare and make a comparison with modern 
practice. The references which I have discovered, and which 
seem mainly to refer to Greek warfare, are numerous, but no 
doubt there are others which I have failed to trace. 

There is no evidence that dogs were used for military pur- 
poses in Homeric times, though they are frequently mentioned 
as employed for hunting—especially in similes—as sheep-dogs, 
watch-dogs, and scavengers, and also as pets (tpartregijes KUves) ; 
and it was customary for heroes to be accompanied by their 
dogs when they went to the assembly. Two dogs were 
slaughtered on the tomb of Patroclus. 

The earliest mention of the use of dogs in warfare is in a 
battle between Alyattes, King of Lydia, and the Cimmerians 
(circa 600 B.C.). When he took the field, he ordered that his 
troops should be accompanied by a number of large and fierce 
dogs. These fell upon the invaders and tore many of them to 
pieces and put others to flight (Polyaenus, Strateg. vii. 2).! 
The same author (op. cit. vii. 9) says that, when Cambyses 
during his invasion of Egypt in 525 B.c. attacked Pelusium, the 
defenders used formidable engines against him, which threw 
darts, stones, and fire. Cambyses, thereupon, placed in his 
front line dogs, sheep, cats, and other animals held sacred by 
the Egyptians, who instantly ceased using their engines. Thus 
Cambyses took Pelusium and opened the way into Egypt. 


' For similar use of dogs by the Cimmerians themselves see Bury, History of 
Greece, p. 112, and the frieze on a sarcophagus of Clazomenae there reproduced. 
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Darius in 513 B.c., when he had made up his mind to retreat 
during his invasion of Scythia, in order to deceive the Scythians, 
left dogs and asses in his camp on his departure. When the enemy 
heard their barking and braying, they thought that Darius was 
still in the camp, and he was out of reach before they discovered 
their mistake. This is the account given by Polyaenus (op. cit. 
vii. 11. 4) and Frontinus (Strateg. i. 5. 25), but Herodotus only 
mentions the asses. 

Xerxes in his invasion of Greece was accompanied by 
enormous numbers of Indian hounds (Herod. vii. 187). No 
indication is given as to the purpose for which they were 
required ; but it seems probable that they were used for military 
work as well as sport. There is evidence of the use of dogs by 
the enemies of the Persians, since we are told by Aelian (De Nat. 
Anim. vii. 38) that at the battle of Marathon an Athenian was 
accompanied by his dog, whose services were recognized by its 
portrayal in the picture of the battle in the Painted Colonnade 
at Athens, where master and dog appeared among the victorious 
leaders. This is a detail which is not mentioned in the account 
given by Pausanias (i. 15. 3) of this famous picture. 

Thucydides makes no mention of the use of dogs in the 
Peloponnesian war, but there are numerous references to the 
subject in later writers, which may be classified according to the 
type of service for which the dogs were used, viz. for attack, for 
patrols, as guards, as messengers, and as bloodhounds. 

As to the employment of dogs in the attack, Aelian (Var. 
Hist. xiv. 46) tells us that the horsemen of the Magnesians, who 
lived on the Maeander, when they made war on the Ephesians, 
were each accompanied by a dog and by an attendant armed 
with a spear. In battle the dogs first rushed forward and threw 
the attackers into confusion, then the attendants threw their 
spears, and finally the horsemen themselves charged. Another 
Asiatic people, the Colophonians, according to Pliny (N.H. viii. 
61) used whole detachments of dogs, who fought in the ranks 
with the soldiers ; they had, he says, the advantage that they did 
not require any pay! 

As to patrols of dogs, Aeneas 'Tacticus (xxii. 20) tells us that 
Nicocles, King of Cyprus, probably after the Battle of Naxos 
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(376 B.c.)—the reading is uncertain—expecting attacks on the 
city, sent a force accompanied by dogs to patrol the neighbour- 
hood. Similarly, according to Polyaenus (op. cit. ii. 24), the 
Spartan Agesipolis at the siege of Mantinea in 385 B.c., finding 
that his own allies were secretly supplying the besieged with 
food, sent patrols accompanied by dogs between the camp and 
the city, with the result that no one dared to approach the city, 
lest they should be discovered through the barking of the dogs. 

Aeneas Tacticus (xxii. 14) recommends that dogs should be 
used as guards, being tied up on dark nights outside a city, since 
they will reveal the presence of approaching spies or escaping 
deserters, and by their barking arouse the sentinels if they go to 
sleep. Vegetius (iv. 26) also recommends their employment for 
guarding fortresses at night. According to Cicero (Pro Sext. 
Rosc. 56) in the Capitol at Rome not only were geese kept, who 
had proved themselves so useful by giving the alarm when the 
Gauls made their surprise attack, but also dogs;! and Aulus 
Gellius (vi. 1. 6) tells the story that Scipio Africanus was in the 
habit of visiting the Capitol at night to take counsel with Jupiter 
there, and that the guardians of the temple were always 
amazed that, though the dogs always attacked others who 
approached at night, they never barked at or molested Scipio. 
Plutarch (Vit. Arati, 24) tells us that in 243 B.c. Aratus used 
numerous dogs for guarding the key-fortress of Acro-Corinth 
after its capture ; each body of 400 soldiers was accompanied by 
50 dogs. 

The use of dogs as messengers in war is described by Aeneas 
Tacticus (xxi. 31-2), who says that they were employed in 
Epirus and Thessaly in the following manner: the dog was 
taken away from its master in leash and, when a message was to 
be sent, a strap was placed round its neck on the inside of 
which a letter was sewn; the dog, when released, returned to 
his master with the letter. 

Lastly Polyaenus (op. cit. iv. 2. 16) tells us that Philip of 
Macedon used bloodhounds to track down his foes in the rough, 
wooded country of the Balkan mountains. It would thus seem 


In Livy, v. 47, we read that, when the Gauls came so near to capturing the 
Capitol, the dogs, unlike the geese, failed to notice their approach. 
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that the ancients used dogs in warfare for much the same pur- 
poses as the French to-day, with the exception of Red Cross 
work,! which is a feature of modern war. 

The locus classicus in ancient literature about the various 
kinds of dogs and their breeding and training is Xenophon’s 
Cynegeticus, but it naturally only treats of dogs used for sport. 
An interesting chapter deals with the names of dogs, which, 
Xenophon says, should be short and easily called. Some of the 
examples which he gives find close parallels in English canine 
nomenclature: e.g. ‘Opuh, ‘Dash’; ’Axtis, ‘Flash’; TloAevs (an 
emendation for TloAUs), ‘Rover’; Zteppds, ‘Sturdy’; 
‘Hasty’ or ‘Bustler’; and one of the hounds of Aktaeon was 
named 211xth, ‘Dappled’ or ‘Spot’. Among other names which 
Xenophon suggests are OvAdg€, ‘Sentinel’ ; Adyxn, ‘Lance’; Aixun, 
‘Spearpoint’; Avyo, ‘Daybeam’; Xapé, ‘Joy’; ‘Zeal’; 
‘Blossom’; I'nfevs, ‘Cheerful’; Nons, ‘Wary’; Mics, 
‘Crafty’; Bpéuwv, ‘Roarer’; “Tracer’; Kaiveov, ‘Killer’ ; 
and ‘Havoc’. 

' The nearest ancient approach to which was the sacred dogs of Adranus in 


Sicily, which saw drunken revellers safely home at night! (Aelian, De Nat. Anim. 
xi. 20.) 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 

Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your book, put that in! 


Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kissed me. 
LEIGH HUNT. 


Aippou pe Popotio’, eUt’ fvTeov, 
KAetrt& ypdv’, év AéATOIS Gois Ss 
Teptrvc, yor Keivo AUN A’ d&pnuévou ws you 
Kai kapcrois 1A’ 
Eitraav éotadtos Scov ovK 
Toutois Strws Ey” HoTr&oaTo. 
FRANCIS PEMBER. 
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WOAD 


By w. F. WITTON 


: MNES vero se Britanni vitro inficiunt, quod caeruleum 
efficit colorem, atque hoc horribiliores sunt in pugna 
aspectu.’ Every schoolboy is familiar with the passage, and 
the general accuracy of the statement is everywhere accepted; 
although the hypercritical might question the omnes. For 
Caesar cannot be speaking from his own knowledge, since his 
acquaintance with the British was limited; and the use of 
woad being a peculiarly British institution—I know of no 
evidence of its use on the Continent—it would not be sur- 
prising if some at least of the tribes in the south of Britain, 
who had been established there for not more than two or three 
generations, were slow to adopt what must have seemed to 
them a very barbarous habit. 

But accepting Caesar’s statement of fact, one can still reject 
what he seems to suggest was the reason for the practice; 
though he is careful to say hoc horribiliores sunt not quo 
sint. No doubt it was a bit unnerving to the Roman legionary 
to come upon a horde of howling forms, whose appearance 
suggested that they were not of this world; for to the ancients 
the appropriate colour for a ghost was not white but smoke- 
coloured or blue; and rumour had it that the isle of Britain 
was within easy reach of Pluto’s realm; you might come upon 
Charon and his boat round the next bend. 

But woad was not originally invented in order to scare 
Roman legionaries, but for the more efficient prosecution of 
tribal warfare: and its effect could not have been so terrifying 
to an adversary who boasted an equally good, if not better, 
tint of blue upon his own person. 

Our own experiences of modern war may throw light upon 
the subject. We are warned, when aircraft are overhead, not 
to look up, because the white faces of a crowd are visible to an 
airman even when he is flying at a considerable height. In 
the war that preceded this one the general’s white horse was 
disguised by a bath of permanganate of potash; what is the 
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fashionable dope to-day I do not know, and should probably 
not be allowed to say if I did; but I suggest that to troops 
operating in jungle—and jungle conditions prevailed over the 
greater part of ancient Britain—the blue colour of woad would 
afford a very effective form of camouflage. 

Further, I suggest the same origin for other strange forms 
of personal adornment, such as the war-paint of the American 
Indian and the tattooing of the South Sea Islander. Doubtless 
other motives became superimposed upon the original desire 
for concealment; vanity played its part, and the satisfaction 
of the artist in a good piece of design well executed. The face 
of the pre-dynastic Pharaoh was painted green; that of the 
Roman Jupiter red; and the revellers in early Attica who 
constituted the germ of the Comic Chorus smeared their 
features with wine-lees. In each of these cases the action 
became a ritual, and acquired a religious significance, but it 
may go back ultimately to the desire for the safety that comes 
from concealment. When Hurree Chunder smears his face 
with soot, to avoid the attentions of the witch and her train of 
djinns, is he practising a superior form of magic or merely 
camouflage? 

And here the student of the Classics has got out of his depth; 
but it would be most interesting to have the opinion of an 
expert in Anthropology on the question. 


Tue Oxford University Press has purchased all rights in the Home 
University Library and became its publishers on 1 April 1941. This 
well-known series was started by Williams & Norgate in 1910 and 
passed in 1928 to Messrs. Thornton Butterworth. Many of the 
volumes have become Classics—Ilbert’s Parliament, Geldart’s Elements 
of English Law, Fisher’s Napoleon, ‘Thompson’s Introduction to Science, 
Strachey’s Landmarks in French Literature, and many others. The 
Oxford University Press intends to add new volumes to the series and 
announcements will be made from time to time. 
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ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 


By ANGUS ARMSTRONG 


RISTOTLE’S theory of poetry is based upon two main 
propositions: the first, that poetry is imitation (uiunors), 
and the second, that it aims at universality. The first of these 
propositions has seemed so shocking to modern aestheticians 
that they have endeavoured to modify it by translating piynors 
as ‘representation’, or, like Mr. Carritt,' suggesting that what 
Aristotle was trying to say was that poetry is expression, as in 
Croce’s theory of art as the expression of feeling. Yet Aristotle 
himself makes it quite clear that he did mean imitation by 
viznois, for in explanation he speaks of ‘making likenesses’ 
of objects. He also describes how painters and 
poets make likenesses which are better or worse than, or 
exactly like the real people, and discusses the enjoyment 
which we derive from looking at likenesses (eixévas) even of 
things which are most unpleasant in real life. This shows that 
Aristotle was not thinking of ‘expression’ in the modern 
aesthetic sense. 

How could Aristotle, 7/ maestro di color che sanno, suppose 
that poetry, painting, and most of music were imitations, as 
though the best work of art were a waxwork? He shows insight 
enough when it comes to discussing particular plays and 
analysing the elements of tragedy. To understand Aristotle it 
is necessary to understand the problem which he was trying 
to solve and not to imagine that his problem was quite the 
same as ours. Aristotle was trying to answer the question 
what differentiates poetry, painting, and so on from shoe- 
making and carpentry, for they are all included in the concept 
of art, téxvn. Now téxvn, like ars in Latin, is a word of very 
wide meaning, traces of which survive in our usage in phrases 
like ‘the art of living’ and in our word ‘artificial’. The sophist 
Protagoras* calls his profession ‘the political téxvn’ because 
it is to teach political virtue. It makes sense for Socrates to 


What is Beauty? p. 108. Cf. W.D. Ross, Aristotle,p.278. Poet. 14473. 
* Prot. 319°. 5 Rep. 1. 
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discuss the question whether morality is a téyvn, even though 
the inadequacy of this view is made obvious. téxvn means 
the thinking activity of man as opposed to the unthinking and 
automatic operation of nature, whether apart from man or in 
man’s own natural, i.e. instinctive behaviour. Aristotle himself 
defines it as a ‘capacity of opposites’! (Avvopis tév évavticv) 
because our natural faculties, like that of sight, work only one 
way, whereas our rational capacity, e.g. to make shoes, can 
work in either way—we can make good shoes or bad shoes 
according to our wishes. 

Art in this sense involves knowledge of the materials to be 
employed and of the actions which must be performed to 
bring about a given end. It is therefore no accident that the 
famous books to which we turn for Greek theories of art, the 
Poetics, Horace’s Ars Poetica, and Longinus On the Sublime, 
are all manuals for intending poets, containing rules and in- 
structions whereby the poet may attain the given end. Inci- 
dentally they discuss what art is, but the main object is to give 
practical instructions for producing works of art. The reason 
is that they conceived art as the capacity to produce a given 
end. Thus Longinus? treats it as the same thing to deny that 
sublimity belongs to art as to deny that it can be brought 
under systematic rules (texvix& trapayyéAuarta). Nowadays we 
should condemn this as a confusion between art and craft, and 
we are apt to wonder how the Greeks ever managed to fall 
into such a confusion. The truth is that it certainly would have 
been surprising if they had confused our clear-cut notions, 
but that we have only obtained these notions of ours through 
the gradual separation, within the sphere of art in the wide 
sense, of craft and art in the narrow sense (or fine art as used 
to be said). The separation has now gone so far that we no 
longer think of craft and art as co-ordinate species of a common 
genus, and would have to maintain what to Aristotle would 
have sounded a monstrous paradox, that poetry and painting, 
&c., are not téxvai. The truth of the technical theory of art 
is that technique is necessary to art, though as an antecedent.3 


Met. 1046° and 10484. ii. 3. 
3 Gentile, Filos. dell’ Arte, p. 237. 
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In order to produce works of art every artist must master his 
technique. If, for example, he takes up wood-carving, he 
must learn the different qualities of various woods, the impor- 
tance of the grain, and how to hold and use his tools. And 
technique is learnt by imitating models. 

Now Aristotle is trying to distinguish poetry and painting 
from carpentry, shoemaking, and that sort of thing. The result 
is bound to be rather curious, for he is asking what kind of 
téxvn is poetry when actually poetry is not a téxvn at all. 
The differentia which he adopts, following a line of Plato’s, 
is that poetry and painting are imitative. The painter does not 
make a table, he makes a likeness of it. The poet does not 
make a raft, he describes how Odysseus made one. We have an 
innate instinct, Aristotle maintains,! for imitating and enjoying 
other people’s imitations, for we take a great delight in seeing 
pictures of things that are unpleasant in real life, like corpses, 
and in recognizing the likeness. ‘This is, he says, together with 
our instinct for harmony and rhythm, the source of poetry. 

The various species of mimesis are distinguished by (a) the 
media, (b) the objects, and (c) the manner of the mimesis.? 
(a) Poetry is distinguished from painting and music by em- 
ploying language as its medium whereas music uses tunes and 
rhythm and painting colour and shape. Within poetry itself 
it is the various metres which distinguish epic from elegiac 
poetry, &c. (b) Since the objects of mimesis living people, 
the likenesses may be better or worse than, or exactly similar 
to the original. That is what differentiates comedy from 
tragedy, for comedy aims at depicting people as worse than 
they are to-day, tragedy as better. (c) With the same objects 
and the same media it is possible to employ a different manner. 
Thus in poetry you can, like Homer, partly narrate the doings, 
or you can, as in the drama, represent the characters as carrying 
out the actions themselves. The distinctions of the various 
arts and literary genera are correctly distinguished within 
mimesis, for mimesis is really a theory of technique, and it is 
just by technique that the various arts and literary genera are 
distinguished. 

1448>, 2 Tbid. 3 Gentile, op. cit., p. 243. 
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The second main proposition of Aristotle’s theory of poetry 
is that it aims at the universal.! It is the poet’s business to tell 
what would probably or necessarily happen, and not, like the 
historian, tell what actually did happen. The difference 
between the poet and the historian is not that the former 
writes in verse and the latter in prose, for the work of Herodo- 
tus even in verse would still be a history. ‘Hence poetry is 
something more philosophical and serious than history, be- 
cause it tends to give the universal, whereas history gives the 
particular facts’ (1d Kai Kal Troinots 
iotopias éotiv, yap troinois uGAAov T& KabdAou, 2’ iotopia 
Ta Kad” ExaxoTov Aéyer). Aristotle explains that by ‘the universal’ 
he means the kind of thing a certain kind of man is likely or 
bound to do or say, as opposed to the particular thing which 
Alcibiades did. Now while it is true that the poet does not 
try to produce a chronicle of the things done by a Theban 
ruler named Oedipus in the year x, Oedipus in Sophocles’ play 
is no mere type. It is allegory where the dramatis personae 
are types, and allegory tends to be frigid, since the dramatis 
personae have no character, being themselves characters. 
Whatever be the truth about the New Comedy, in which, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, it is obvious that the names indicate 
types, since comedians construct their plots out of probable 
episodes and then insert any names that occur to them— 
though strictly this only proves the inventiveness of the poets 
—it is certainly not true that the Oedipus of Sophocles is a 
mere symbol of impetuosity. On the contrary, he is an impe- 
tuous individual with whom one can sympathize. 

Why did Aristotle produce such a curious conception of 
poetry, when he was acquainted with such supreme examples 
of epic and dramatic poetry? The reason is to be found in 
the naturalism which is the standpoint of all pre-Christian 
philosophy. There is of course a great advance from the water 
of Thales to the thought, or rather the thought of thought 
(vénois vorjoews), which is Aristotle’s principle, but all the 
classical philosophers have this in common, that they view 
reality as going its own way, independent of man’s activity 

1451°. 
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and being already without that all that it can be, and this is 
precisely what nature is as opposed to spirit. For us art is 
imagination or spiritual creation, i.e. a production of some- 
thing out of nothing, a reality which we make, but there could 
be no creation if reality already were all that it ever could be, 
if reality were ready-made and not in the making or rather 
being made by us. Hence feeling, which is emphasized in 
modern aesthetics, is generally suspected or condemned in 
Greek philosophy, for in order to grasp a reality which already 
exists or equate our conduct with it (and so live according to 
reason), it is necessary to eliminate any subjective activity 
which if it became a factor in knowledge or conduct would 
only render them what they ought not to be. 

Accordingly in the philosophy of Aristotle, artistic creation, 
the production of a reality which did not exist before, appears 
as craft, i.e. as capacity to give a new form to an already 
existing reality, just as the shoemaker turns leather into shoes. 
As the poet obviously does not ‘make’ things in the same sense 
as the shoemaker, Aristotle is led into identifying poetry with 
mimetic craft. (Mimetic craft did exist in the Greece of his 
day, and its craftsmen excelled in making the farmyard noises 
which infuriated Plato. It survives in our own music-halls. 
And we do enjoy waxworks. Only it is not art.) Craft is con- 
cerned with nature, with giving by certain means a certain 
form to some reality. ‘The universality, too, or semi-univer- 
sality which Aristotle thinks poetry is aiming at is the univer- 
sality of nature, the object of the scientist. This is what he 
has in mind when he calls poetry more ‘philosophical’ than 
history, for Aristotle held that philosophy studies the uni- 
versal, and his universal was the abstract universal, the type or 
kind. In nature the significance of the individual just is in 
the kind of which it is an instance. The biologist, for example, 
writes about the amoeba, i.e. the species amoeba and not about 
the particular amoeba which he studied under the microscope 
at such-and-such a time on such-and-such a day. He is in- 
terested in that particular amoeba only in so far as he can 
discover from its behaviour the general characteristics of all 
amoebas, not the particular thing which that amoeba does, 
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but the kind of thing amoebas do. This is the universality of 
nature, and it was with this that Aristotle compared the uni- 
versality of art, not having a true conception of the univer- 
sality of art, which is the universality not of nature but of 
spirit. Oedipus is universal not because he is a psychological 
type (and as Aristotle saw he is not one of a type) but because 
he is unique, sui generis, a new creation of the poet Sophocles. 
He is no mere object of thought to be contemplated, having 
certain characteristics, because in that case he would not be 
unique, since we could think of others with the same character- 
istics, i.e. of the same type. Oedipus is the man whose hopes 
and fears we feel as our own, recreating the creation of Sopho- 
cles, and thus transform into our own activity, just as in music 
when we describe a song we can always think of others which 
could fit the description but when we sing it it is individuated 
and thus universal in the sense that it is the only possible one 
of its kind. 

To sum up, Aristotle’s theory of poetry belongs to the pre- 
history of aesthetics rather than aesthetics proper, because in 
his self-identical world of thought, thought in the sense not 
of thinking but of the thinkable or what is thought, there is 
no room for the free activity, i.e. creativity which is art. 


O Menschenherz, was ist dein Gliick? 
Ein rathselhaft geborner 
Und kaum gegriisst verlorner 
Unwiederholter Augenblick. 
NIKOLAUS VON STREHLENAU. 
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ANTIOCHUS THE LAST 
THE TALE OF A FREEDMAN 
By HAROLD MATTINGLY 


DON’T quite know why I have decided to set down the story of my 

life on tablets. It is very doubtful whether anyone will be interested 
in it but myself. But that is, perhaps, the reason; it has seemed inter- 
esting to me, as I have lived it, and, now that it is near its end, I have 
the wish to unroll it again and judge whether it really has been what it 
has seemed. It has been a hard climb over steep, rough rocks ; my hands 
are sore, but not as dirty as they might have been. But the time is short 
now. Since my master Pallas died, I have lost my chief motive for 
living. Whether I hold my post here in Rome or fly, in quest of safety, 
to my native Antioch, there will not be much to add to the tale. I do 


not grumble. I have known the upward, as well as the downward turn 
of Fortune’s wheel. 


I was born in Antioch some sixty years or more ago. I have never 
known the exact year, but it must have been about the same as that in 
which the Christians say their founder, Christ, was born. You will 
wonder who these Christians are and why I mention them. They are 
an unworldly folk, of no special account, but I know something of them 
and their ways; for there was later some preaching of their religion in 
Antioch, and it was we Antiochenes who first gave them a name after 
their founder. I have never known my parents. I am, as the Romans 
say, a ‘self-made’ man. My first memories are of the house of my 
master, a wealthy merchant, who lived in the city quarter, looking to- 
wards Daphne. He hated the Romans, but he had managed to do very 
well under their rule. He was easy-going and kind, and we slaves led 
a merry life in his household; there were many hands for the work, and 
we enjoyed plenty of leisure and amusement. We were, in fact, much 
better off than many free men. Those were hard times for the poor, and 
many parents sold their children into slavery. I have often thought 
that this may have been what happened to me. If so, I do not judge my 
parents too hardly. I myself have known what it is to starve. This life 
went on for me till I had reached early manhood. Then my master and 
his house were sold up. That was the end of all my friendships, the end 
of happiness for many years. I passed through the hands of several 
masters, some good, some bad, but none as kind as my first. With the 
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natural quickness of my race I picked up a number of accomplishments 
with equal ease. I knew every department of the running of a house- 
hold, I could serve in a shop, I knew Latin as well as Greek and could 
copy rolls in either language. I could tell many stories of my life in 
Antioch from my twentieth to my fortieth year, but I hasten on to the 
events which led to my coming to Rome. My last master in Antioch 
was an old Jew, named Jacob. He lived alone with one other slave, a 
toothless hag, who kept house for him. He was a dealer in old clothes, 
and I was expected to help him in the shop and do odd jobs about the 
house. Old Jacob was mean, as most of his race are, and, so far as he 
was concerned, I had no chance of making money. But we Syrians are 
a match for any Jew. I soon learnt all the tricks of his trade and added 
a few new ones of my own. It was I who persuaded him to enlarge the 
scope of his business and do a little trading in antiquities. People came 
with odds and ends to sell, and we found that there was a steady demand 
for curios and antiques of one kind and another. We bought them for 
next to nothing and sold for as much as we could squeeze out of our 
customers. I found that there were pickings to be had for myself. 
Customers discovered that a little gift to me made a purchase an easier 
matter and acted accordingly. 

One day we had a new customer in the shop, a Roman noble, who 
was a guest of the Governor. After buying a few ornaments and statu- 
ettes he asked if we had any coins for sale. I remembered that we 
had one large silver piece, with a head of the great Alexander on one 
side and a fight between a man on horseback and a man on an elephant 
on the other. It had been with us a long time, for customers for such 
objects were rare. ‘Do you know anything of the history of this piece?’ 
asked our visitor. This was where my skill came in; I was never at a 
loss for a story, true or false. “That is the talisman,’ I answered, ‘that was 
worn by the great Alexander, when he conquered Asia. It was only after 
he lost it, just when he was about to march West and conquer Italy and 
Rome, that he fell ill and died at Babylon.’ The Roman studied the coin 
with close attention and then turned to me. ‘You are an impertinent 
fellow,’ he said, ‘with your talk of conquest of Rome. And you are a liar 
too. This isa coin, and no talisman; it was never worn by Alexander 
and there are many more of the kind. He struck it to commemorate 
his victory over Porus, the King of India.’ I said nothing. He seemed 
to know, but he would have to pay dear for his knowledge. ‘What is the 
price?’ he demanded. I made it my business to read the faces of our 
customers, and I knew for a certainty that he coveted the piece. ‘Fifty 
thousand sestertii,’ I demanded boldly. It was a mad price, but you 
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can never be wrong to begin by asking a lot. The Roman said nothing, 
but drew ten Roman aurei from his purse and laid them before me on 
the table. I pretended to take no notice, but went to our books and 
made as if I were looking up an entry. ‘Ah,’ said I, ‘I find that the piece 
cost us less than I had imagined. Forty thousand sestertii. I think my 
master will be willing to sell at the price.’ The Roman suddenly woke 
up. ‘You villain,’ he cried, ‘ready to cheat your master for a bribe. 
Listen to me. The coin is worth five thousand sestertii, not an As more; 
and that only to a few people like myself, who are mad enough to pay 
high prices for old silver. Take that for it, or I will denounce you to 
your master.” ‘Denounce me?’ I asked in astonishment. ‘What have I 
done? I have only tried to get my master a fair price for his goods.’ 
The Roman surveyed me with an appraising eye. ‘I think we can do 
better than that,’ he said. “You and I understand each other very well. 
I see you have a flair for antiques. Come with me to Rome and keep 
an antique shop for me. I have long been on the look-out for an in- 
genious liar of your stamp.’ This was not exactly complimentary, but 
to reach Rome had long been my chief ambition. It was at Rome that 
the heroes of the romances always made their fortunes. I jumped at the 
chance. The matter was easily arranged. Old Jacob refused to part 
with me at first. But, when he found that the Roman was ready to pay 
a long price for me, he ceased to protest. But I could see him puzzling 
his head, to discover whether the buyer had taken leave of his senses. 
A few weeks later off we went, I and my new master, to Rome, and the 
silver Alexander went with us. 

Soon afterwards I was established in charge of an antique shop in 
the neighbourhood of the forum. I was only a slave, but I had some 
show of independence and soon found it flattering to my self-respect 
to have Romans of rank hanging on my professional opinion. I had, as 
my master had guessed, a genuine flair for antiquities, and I picked up 
information as a sponge takes up water. But, if I had known the 
character of M. Ceionius, my master, sooner, I think I would have run 
away from him, before ever I came with him to Rome. He was a senator 
of praetorian rank, of high birth, and a member of good society. In his 
own name he was forbidden by custom to trade; but trade he did through 
the medium of slaves, of whom I was only one. He had great abilities, 
which might have found their proper employment in the service of the 
State, but he preferred to use them as a huckster, to get rich quickly. 

The shop of which I was in charge was for the sale of antiques 
from the East—Greek vases, statuettes, and bronzes, coins, gems, 
and the like. Where his supplies came from I never knew. But 
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it soon began to strike me as strange that there should be an apparently 
never-failing supply of masterpieces by the hand of the great Greek 
masters. I soon had my suspicions, but it was long before I accidentally 
hit on the truth. One day a man brought into the shop a very fine 
bronze Hercules, just like those which we sold, now and again, as the 
work of Praxiteles. I was about to buy it for a fair price, that is to say 
about a third of what we should expect to get for it, when my master came 
in. He picked up the piece, examined it with great care, and then put it 
down. ‘I should not advise you to buy this,’ he said. Finally, the owner, 
who was in desperate need of money, parted with it for a mere song, the 
sort of price that it would command as modern work. As soon as we 
were alone Ceionius gave me a long lecture on the folly of buying dear. 
‘You only excite the seller’s greed,’ he said. But he made no objection 
when I put the bronze out for sale at the price of fifty thousand sestertii. 

Left to myself I tried to probe the mystery. For mystery there cer- 
tainly was. The price I had offered was low enough, in all conscience, 
for a genuine Praxiteles. Even Ceionius could hardly expect to acquire 
such a treasure for less. But was it genuine? I turned over the statuette 
in my hands, examining every detail with minute care; I remembered 
how carefully he himself had examined it, before cautioning me. At 
last, more by chance than by skill, I noticed a little mark, an arrow, 
unostentatiously placed away under the right foot. I had never noticed 
such a mark before and, out of curiosity, I selected another Praxiteles 
from our stock and looked to see if it bore the same mark. Sure enough, 
there was the mark in just the same place. I was fiercely excited. Had I 
discovered something in the nature of a signature of the great master? 
Or was it something else? I could not be long in doubt. 

At the next visit of Ceionius I tried to have it out with him. For a 
long time he obstinately refused to see what I was driving at. I had to 
tell him, in so many words, that I had no objection to selling genuine 
articles for him at monstrous prices, but that I drew the line at selling 
forgeries as originals, before he would see my meaning. He flew into 
a passion, which disgusted and alarmed me. ‘You forget who and what 
you are,’ he shouted. ‘You, a rascally Syrian slave, the off-scourings of 
the earth, to dare to talk to me, your master, about honesty! And what 
do you know about these Greek masterpieces anyhow? Do you, a 
novice of six months, set your judgement against my experience of 
thirty years? If I tell you that a work is by Praxiteles, that is enough 
for you. You understand me?’ I was not in the least deceived, but what 
more could I do? ‘Very good, sir,’ I said. ‘It is understood that you 


take the responsibility of deciding what is genuine in this shop and what 
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is false.’ He nodded and left me. Curious, wasn’t it, that I, a Syrian 
slave, should have more scruples than a Roman noble? Ceionius, of 
course, was a thoroughly bad lot; but we Syrians are weak in this matter 
of honesty ourselves. ‘The fact was that I was beginning to pride myself 
on my honest expertness. It was sheer pride that made me object to 
forgery. I trusted my own cleverness and judgement so completely 
that I wanted to make a fortune by them unaided. 

On this partial understanding our business went on. We made a lot 
of money; or, rather, I made it and Ceionius spent it. After a while I 
asked him to allow me a peculium of my own, but he put me off, telling 
me that he never allowed one to a slave till he had been two whole years 
in his service. Still, I enjoyed the life. Our shop became famous for 
its bargains. Roman gallants brought their lady-loves to buy them rings 
or brooches, and, as we always had something with a romantic history 
attached, we did a great business. But the old collectors pleased me 
best. When they found that I had a real knowledge of my trade and 
some love of it, they began to trust me as a friend, bring their posses- 
sions to me for criticism, and ask my advice about purchases that they 
were thinking of making elsewhere. There was one old gentleman, 
called Florus, a millionaire who had made his money farming the taxes 
of Asia. He was an omnivorous collector of things Greek and soon 
became one of our best customers. He spent freely and, if he liked an 
object, did not worry himself too much about whether it was a forgery. 

One day Florus came in, as usual, for a chat. He had first to ask my 
opinion on some Greek vases that he had just acquired. I was able to 
confirm his judgement that they were unsigned copies of a great master, 
and he was in great glee. Then he had to tell me of a hoard of Syracusan 
silver coins which he had had the luck to acquire complete, and he 
promised to let me have the duplicates. Last of all came the main 
purpose of his visit; he always reserved the chief thing for the end. He 
called his slave, who was waiting outside, and the boy brought in a 
magnificent Greek bronze. It was a splendid work, a statue of Mercury 
resting, with winged feet and caduceus in hand, in the style that we 
called that of ‘Praxiteles’. But this piece had something that our pieces 
had not; it bore the mark of the personal touch of the master, not that 
of an ingenious copyist. Florus placed it in my hands triumphantly 
and asked what I though of it. I examined it closely. I took in the grace 
and strength of the lines, the fineness of the finish, the technical per- 
fection. Then, almost unconsciously, I glanced at the base below the 
right foot, where the arrow might have been. It was not there. I made 
no remark, but, after surveying the piece once more, handed it back to 
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Florus with an expression of hearty congratulation on so magnificent an 
acquisition. 

‘You think the piece is genuine, then?’ asked Florus. ‘Beyond all 
doubt,’ I replied. “There is no forger in the world who could counter- 
feit the master’s genius to this standard of perfection.’ ‘And there is 
no arrow under the right foot,’ added Florus slowly. You could have 
knocked me over with a feather, so astounded was I at this sudden 
attack. From Florus, too, the least suspicious of mankind! ‘I don’t 
quite understand,’ I said uncertainly. Florus shook his head and looked 
at me, with more sorrow than reproach in his eyes. ‘I am sorry,’ he said, 
‘I had hoped that you were innocent. No, don’t trouble to deny, until 
you have heard what I have to say. It has struck some of us lately that 
there was an uncommonly large supply of bronzes of Praxiteles, and 
that very many of them came through this shop. We had no definite 
ground for suspicion, until one of us noticed, by chance, the mark for 
which I caught you looking just now. We then made a thorough search 
and found that, on all specimens we could trace, which had a certain, 
ancient pedigree, the mark was absent. I will not insult your intelli- 
gence by pointing out what that implies. The game is up. Your master 
usually calls about this time, does he not? Very well, then, I will wait 
to see him.’ 

I waited miserably for Ceionius to arrive. What explanation he would 
offer I could not guess; all that was certain was that he would blame 
me for the exposure. Meanwhile, least said was soonest mended. 
But Ceionius had reserves of villainy which I had not expected. He 
listened composedly to the recital of Florus, until it reached its climax; 
then, he appeared to realize with a flash what it implied and turned on 
me in a violent passion. ‘You rogue,’ he cried, ‘you miserable rogue, 
how dare you bring your dirty Syrian tricks into an honest business? 
But it was my fault for imagining that a Syrian could be trusted. Trust 
me,’ he added, turning to Florus, ‘he shall pay dearly for his villainy. 
I will flay him till he has not a square inch of skin left on his back.’ 
Florus stared at Ceionius with stony contempt. ‘I have always under- 
stood,’ he said, ‘that, in businesses of this kind, the principal bears the 
entire responsibility. How the blame is to be allotted within the business 
is your private concern. What my friends and I wish to know is, what 
you propose to do. Very large sums of money have been paid here for 
articles which are now seen to have been false. Are you prepared to 
refund?’ Ceionius looked at him with an expression of injured amaze- 
ment. ‘I have been betrayed by this worthless Antiochus,’ he said. 
‘All the buying has been in his hands. I see now that he must have been 
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in league with a forger. Whether we can recover from the two the illegi- 
timate profits they have made has yet to be seen; but we will see what 
our persuasions can do,’ and he grinned at me savagely. There was a 
sufficiently large element of truth in his statement to make it hard to 
refute. The buying had, indeed, been in my hands, but I was convinced 
now that Ceionius knew all about the men who had brought us the 
forgeries. “You do not intend, then, to redeem your lost credit?’ asked 
Florus. Ceionius shook his head. ‘My credit is dear to me,’ he said, 
‘but I, too, shall have lost heavily through the deceit of this knave and, 
even if I were disposed to make sacrifices, my circumstances do not 
admit of it. Profits in this business are small, at the best, and such 
funds as J have are not available at a moment’s notice. You know the 
motto of these businesses, do you not?—caveat emptor. But you have 
your legal remedy, of which I will not try to baulk you.” He meant, of 
course, that he could surrender me, the criminal, to his customers as a 
set-off for the damage that I had done them. If contempt could kill, 
Ceionius could not have survived the glance that Florus shot at him. 
‘I have just been regretting,’ he said, ‘that Antiochus is not innocent of 
this crime. I find now that he is innocent in comparison with you. I 
will consult my lawyers. If, as may very well be the case, the law 
protects crime, you may be safe for the moment, but you are too big a 
rogue to escape for long. We can wait.’ 


So ended a chapter in my life. The complainants had no other re- 
dress, and Ceionius cleared himself by surrendering me to them. Before 
he let me go, he had me flogged—an unwise proceeding, for I am not 
one of those to whom one flogging more or less makes little difference. 
There was some discussion among Florus and his friends as to what 
was to be done with me. It was at last decided that I should be taken 
over by Pallas, the finance minister of the Emperor, who had shared in 
the losses. He wanted a new assistant for the imperial mint, and he 
seemed to find my spotted record no serious disadvantage. 

Much has been written and spoken about Pallas that is uncompli- 
mentary and true. You may hear that he was insolent, cruel, corrupt, 
a bad servant and a bad master. That is how he appeared to many. 
What is usually omitted is that he was a man of the great mould. To 
me he was a true friend, and, though I know more than most men of his 
sins, I have little blame for him in my heart. He had noble gifts, but 
fortune, which had so richly endowed him, had set him under the rule 
of one of the worst of masters. He made his way out of the mire, and, 
as freedman of the Emperor, enjoyed a power given to very few free 
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Romans. But the evil paths he had had to tread left their mark on a man 
who was always proud—and might, if fate had been kinder, have been 
virtuous. To the world he showed a hard and unlovely exterior. To a 
few like myself he showed his true nature. I loved the man, and now 
that he is gone I care not long to survive him. 

I soon began to take an interest in my work at the mint. Like most 
of my colleagues there, I served an apprenticeship at most branches of 
the work before settling down to one. I learned how to cast the blanks 
ready to be struck, how to hold them in position under the hammer, 
how to strike with firm, even blows the glowing metal. The graving of 
the dies alone was beyond me; that demanded a technical skill that I 
had not acquired. We were very proud of our good workmanship at 
the mint, proud of the noble coin-types, and prouder still of the quality 
of the metal. If ever anyone brought us a plated denarius, we would 
disown it with scorn; it was no product of the great imperial mint! 

In course of time I was promoted to a more important post. I was 
set in charge of the supply of silver to one of the sections of the mint, 
and was admitted to the inner council, at which the general policy was 
determined. Judge of my horror when I discovered that the amount 
of silver, allotted to each section, was not enough to allow of the required 
number of denarii being struck in pure silver! After the first meeting 
which I attended, I asked Pallas, who had himself presided, how the 
deficiency was to be made up. He laughed and drew out of his pocket 
one of those plated denarii which we had so often disowned with scorn. 
It looked good enough to the untrained eye; but the trained observer 
could easily detect the core of base metal under the thin envelope of 
silver. ‘We have to take a lesson from the forger,’ he said. “The Emperor 
must have money, and, since his subjects object to increases in the 
taxes, he has to help himself in other ways. You see, it really does no 
one any harm. Twenty-five of these plated denarii will exchange for a 
Roman aureus.’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘if the owner does not grow suspicious 
and have them stamped.’ Pallas laughed. ‘Oh, someone must lose now 
and then,’ he said, ‘but, mark my words, it is only prejudice that makes 
men reject these pretty pieces. We could take all the silver out of the 
coinage, leaving only the base metal, and no one would be any the worse 
off.’ ‘It seems that I am not to be allowed to be honest, however much 
I try,’ I complained. Pallas burst into one of his rare fits of merriment. 
‘It was on the Greek Kalends,’ he said, ‘that the cock laid an egg and 
that the Syrian prayed to be made an honest man.’ When I still looked 
glum, he spoke more kindly. ‘Cheer up,’ he said. “This cheat, if you 
must call it one, is harmless. It brings money to the Emperor, it brings 
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money to me, and it shall bring money to you too, if you will be sensible.’ 
What use was it resisting further? Fortune was determined to make a 
rogue of me. First my enemy, Ceionius; now Pallas, my friend. I gave 
up trying to be honest as a bad job. And I soon found that dishonesty 
paid very well. We were a solid and compact company, we of the house- 
hold of Pallas. We stood together, we had money in plenty, and we 
had the brains of our master, Pallas, to back us. We soon found that we 
had power too. The Emperor Claudius was, they say, a learned man. 
But he was a very great fool. He never could find out his own mind, and 
Pallas was one of those who found it out for him. More and more it 
became clear that, to all intents and purposes, Pallas was more Emperor 
than the Emperor himself. It took us some little time to realize this, 
and, after we had done so, it took Rome a little longer to become aware 
of the fact. But, once realized, the fact counted. To be a member of 
the house of Pallas was to be one of a privileged caste, safe against 
attack and able to retaliate with deadly effect on its enemies. 

I have purposely omitted all that does not closely concern my own 
story ; but events had been happening in Rome which reacted on my own 
little circle. The Empress Messalina had fallen, and in her place was 
a new Empress, Agrippina, proud, ambitious, and a close ally of our 
master, Pallas. Those were the great days of our power, when not a 
voice was raised against us, when senate and nobles cringed before 
Pallas and his men, when those in trouble sought at his back-door the 
help that laws and magistrates could not give. I had now received my 
freedom and had amassed a little fortune of my own. I became 
accustomed to have application made to me by men, fearing the dis- 
pleasure or seeking the favour of my master; I tasted the sweets of power. 
It happened one day that the name of my old master, Ceionius, was sent 
in to me, begging an audience. I was disposed to refuse, but curiosity 
prevailed. I must see what it was that he wanted of me. He greeted me 
with a great show of goodwill. ‘It rejoices me to see how you have 
risen in the world,’ he said. ‘I always knew that talents like yours must 
make their way. I count it a privilege that I was the one to introduce 
you to Rome.’ I was hardened to most things by now, but the cheek of 
the fellow took my breath away. ‘You seem to have forgotten, sir,’ I 
said coldly, ‘the circumstances under which we parted. There was a 
little matter of a flogging, which I have not forgotten; my memory is not 
so short as yours.’ Ceionius paled under his shameless red. He perceived 
that I was one of those who suffer and remember, and the sight alarmed 
him. But he persevered. His plight must be desperate for him to risk 
more after this first rebuff. ‘We have all much to repent of, much that 
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needs forgiveness,’ he said. ‘I am fully punished for my wrong done to 
you in the past. You have now the chance to show your generosity. You 
will not repent that.’ ‘Come to the point,’ I said sharply, ‘I have business 
to attend to, and I find no pleasure in your company. What do you want 
with me?’ ‘I want your intercession with the mighty Pallas,’ he said. I 
could not help feeling curious. What could this man have done to get 
into trouble; he had always been such a cautious scoundrel. ‘My name 
is down on the list,’ he said. ‘Confiscation or even death is certain, if 
no voice is raised for me.’ ‘But for what offence?’ I demanded. ‘I am 
accused of having been a lover of the late Empress Messalina,’ he 
replied. I forgot my enemy, forgot my anger, and burst into fits of 
helpless mirth. Messalina had been notoriously free in her choice of 
lovers; but Ceionius was a reductio ad absurdum of the passion. They 
might have found a more plausible accusation. I think I had a full 
revenge then for all that Ceionius had ever done to me. He turned 
purple, but, with a mighty effort, controlled his temper. Evidently he 
was very much frightened. ‘And what can I do for you?’ I asked. ‘It 
is perhaps conceivable that the charge is true. And, anyhow, what do I 
know of the matter, or why should I concern myself about it? If this 
charge is false, worse ones are not. What is your claim on me?’ ‘I 
would make it worth your while,’ he said, moistening his parched lips. 
‘And how?’ ‘Was there not one of my freedwomen for whom you had 
a regard?’ he asked. The fellow was sly. I would not have believed 
that he had noticed it, but there had been a time when I felt a passing 
attraction for a Greek girl in his household. But that was all over, now. 
I had fallen deeply in love with a freedwoman in the house of Pallas, 
but, just before our wedding was to take place, she had died. My heart 
had no room in it for love at the moment. ‘Nothing doing,’ I muttered. 
‘Any other proposals?’ Ceionius fidgeted nervously. ‘Say the sum,’ 
he said, ‘and, within reason, you have only to ask to get it.’ 

It was a pitiable sight—that stone sweating blood; but I hardened my 
heart and debated whether to sell my intercession and at what price, 
or leave the wretch to his fate. But fate intervened at this moment in 
the person of Pallas. He showed no surprise at seeing Ceionius. ‘Come 
to do business?’ he asked. ‘But why not come straight to me? It might 
be cheaper.’ ‘What is your price?’ groaned Ceionius. Pallas shook his 
head. ‘I deplore these vulgar forms of expression. I have no price—at 
least, none that you could afford to pay. But, in consideration of the 
sum of ten million sestertii, paid down, I am prepared to do what I can 
to protect you against the results of your own sin and folly—so far, that is 
to say, as my duty to the Emperor will allow it. If that should demand 
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your fall, fall you must, money or no money.’ Ceionius forced a thin 
voice out of his lips. “The money shall be paid this evening,’ he said. 
‘Good,’ said Pallas, ‘you have at least the merit of quick decision. But 
you are forgetting one thing. There is my friend Antiochus to be con- 
sidered. You have chosen to approach me through him, and he must 
have his fee. In these serious cases twenty per cent. is the usual figure. 
But’—and here his voice suddenly became stern and terrible—‘as you 
have chosen to appeal for help to a man you have foully wronged, the 
charge in this case will be fifty per cent.” How Pallas knew of my story 
I had no idea; but there was not much that escaped him. Ceionius 
faltered and tried to find a word of protest. Pallas silenced him with an 
imperious gesture. “Take care,’ he said. ‘I am half inclined already to 
sacrifice the money and let you reap your deserts. The money could 
wait till a little later. Send the total sum this evening; and now go down 
on your knees and beg Antiochus for his forgiveness.’ Those rooms of 
Pallas have seen some strange sights, but hardly any stranger than that 
of Ceionius cowering before a freedman who had been his slave. He 
went down on his knees, black rage in his heart, overruled by blacker 
fear. But I was not surprised. I have seen Pallas in those moods but 
thrice, and I have never seen the man who could stand against him. 


Again a new chapter in my life. I left the mint and set up for myself 
in the antique business. No forgeries now, only the best and most 
reliable articles! Soon my old clients began to come around me again. 
They bore me no malice for the past, and they were glad to enjoy the 
benefit of my expertness and skill. I have prospered greatly ; I am rich, 
and I think I may say that I can count Roman nobles among my friends. 
But my time is running short. Pallas is gone. The new Emperor, 
Nero, forgetting all he owed him, first thrust him on one side, then 
killed him for his fortune. When the great oak falls, why should the 
woodman spare the sapling? And why should the sapling care to 
survive the oak? I have enemies who are watching for a chance against 
me. Ceionius and his friends have never forgiven me the price they had 
to pay and they are resolved to pull me down. I have had warnings 
from my friends, and the other morning came the first signal of disaster. 
A freedman of Tigellinus, prefect of the guard, came into my shop and 
selected one of my finest ivories for his master. He laid down twenty 
aurei on the counter. “That will be my master’s price,’ said he. ‘Your 
master’s, perhaps, but not mine,’ I said. “Take the ivory to the noble 
Tigellinus and tell him that I offer it humbly as a gift, since he has 
deigned to approve of it.’ A sacrifice of ten thousand sestertii at least, 
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mind you. By a series of such sacrifices I might buy safety for long, I 
have no doubt. But I grow fastidious in my old age. I have known 
Pallas, and I cannot stomach this Tigellinus. I will enjoy my self- 
respect, even if the price be my life. Shall I retire to my old home at 
Antioch or wait till the storm breaks here at Rome? Even in Antioch 
the arm of my enemies might be long enough to reach me; but there 
might be some respite, and, maybe, the most powerful of them might 
not think me worth the trouble of pursuit. Well, for good and ill, I 
have ever been a foster-child of Fortune; I leave the decision in her hands. 


Fortune has decided and I bow to her decision. Ceionius came in to 
see me yesterday. He is sure of his revenge and could not resist the 
pleasure of gloating over me. He came as a customer and bought a 
Praxiteles, a genuine one; he accepted it at my own price and promised 
to send the money to-morrow. ‘Only,’ said he, ‘human life is so un- 
certain. Who knows what to-morrow may bring to me—or to you?’ 
I made no answer. “Times have changed,’ he went on. “There are new 
powers in Rome, and Pallas is no longer here to protect his friends. 
Yet, even now, a word in the right quarter might work marvels. You 
have only to ask.’ If he expected any play with me, he was disappointed. 
‘You have the private ear of Tigellinus?’ I asked. ‘Yes.’ “Tell him from 
me, then, I beg you, that even a Syrian finds the odour of his reputation 
too much for his nostrils.’ Ceionius stared at me in amazement. ‘You 
are mad,’ he said, ‘but, no matter, your fate was sealed already.’ I 
bowed. ‘You shall be chief mourner,’ I replied. He left me in haste; 
perhaps he thought I was really mad and feared I might become violent. 

So this is the end. I have long held, with the Roman Stoics, that the 
time may come when it is permissible for a man to resign his post and 
take the way of escape that the gods have left free to all. I shall not live 
to see my downfall. I am leaving a small legacy to Ceionius. He will be 
suspicious, no doubt, but, in the end, he will be unable to resist it. It 
is one of those little caskets for jewels, which he loves, with a secret 
catch. At first he will hardly dare to touch it and will leave it unexplored. 
By and by he will find among my possessions the instructions how to 
open it. He will be off his guard by then, and he will search out and press 
the hidden spring. ‘That will be his last act on earth. I have no com- 
punction in planning this little act of late retribution. Ceionius is a vile 
creature. I blame myself, rather, for leaving him to survive me for a 
single day. 
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HORACE, Odes, 1. ix. 


How dazzling white with drifted snow 
Soracte stands! The woods below 

Are bowed to breaking with their burden; 
The frozen rivers have ceased to flow. 


Come, friend, let’s drive away the cold: 
Pile the logs high as hearth will hold, 

And bring me forth a flask of Sabine, 
The strong, the mellow, the four years old. 


All else entrust to heaven’s will, 
Which bids the battling winds be still— 

And waves grow calm, and peace possesses 
The ash and cypress upon the hill. 


No matter what the morrow prove: 
Count each day gain the Powers above 

May grant us. Take what boyhood offers, 
The fun and dancing and making love. 


Leave gloom for when your hair is grey; 
Youth is the time for sport and play— 

Then off to keep your tryst at twilight 
And softly prattle an hour away; 


Or by a tell-tale laugh to trace 
The saucy charmer’s hiding-place, 

And snatch a pledge from wrist or finger, 
Surrendered with but a feign’d ill grace. 
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Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Foint Editor, City of London School, at 
Marlborough College, Wilts. 


CLUES 


ACROSS. 1. Betterthan a Chinese bike(Tennyson)? 15. MnAtv tov dyxou ov &v trote tyryvounv 
tAdttwv. 16. Insert a jot in the bond to complete the tale. 17. Foolish and confused product of Greece 
and Rome. 18 and 4. Swift mover, doing what she shouldn’t. 19. A feller’s fed-up feeling. 20. Samson’s 
fear—take away hair in abundance and you’re left with strength depleted. 23. Fancy a man gushing 
ilke Andromache (acc.)! 25... pwvijv fAGes. 26. Appeal case of epigrammatist turns to bow legs. 
28. Poor relief. 30. Socrates’ explanation of his failure to appreciate Lysias. 33. Evidence of Jack and 
Jill episode (acc.). 36. They’re seldom in the instrument case. 38. Mutt and Jeff. 39. Partiality expressed 
for this kind of lettuce led a king to jump on his wife. 40. Indicates draw in preliminary of Haircutters 
versus Hairgrowers. 41. To the women who wailed (confound them!) ‘You’ll make your clothes dusty.’ 
45. The Fates state their profession. 46. Even backing of horses. 47. Asked whether the noise meant 
another kidnapping. 48. Submarine bases not allowed. 49. Knowledge encouraged at Delphi no end. 
50. Seeing slackness in disorder. 51. Divine reaction to‘Apium graveolens.’ 52. Malingerer’s plea thrust 
back. 53 and 7. — fas —toptv; 54. Future activity of a blackmailer. 

DOWN. 1. Wear on the feet—chilblains, for example (two words). 2. Little choruses—I’m about 
through with it. 3. One who saw how an invalid was let down. 4. See 18. 5 and 6. Phaedo’s set? Don’t 
breathe, or you’ll suffer eclipse there (acc.). 7. See 53. 8-10. Dwelt in a remote condition. 9. Suffers 
a rolling-pin, indirectly. 11. How laziness imperfectly affects a slave’s ears. 12. Part of 6. 13. Connexion 
between fatal return and bad woman. 14. Goodwill to the dead (acc.). 22. Spargapises’ last com- 
muniqué? 23. Lady owner on the move. 24. ‘Damnosi canes.’ 27. Pair on the towpath at Hammer- 
smith? 29. Women emancipated as a further object. 31. You filched with indefinite frequency in 
Ionia from the few. 32. They’re arrows, they were! 33. Apollo as a subject described in the nus. 
34. Desire of an unconvincing old wool-worker. 35. Slips back to front, I observe. 37. Done to 
212th degree. 42. Begins rushing and throwing weight about. 43. Probably Deianeira’s address at 
one time. 44. Put yourself in the case of someone at a disadvantage. T.W.M 
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NOTES 


ACROSS. 1. The plant coltsfoot, for asthma, Plin. 26. 10. Old name for Naxos, Cat. Ixiv. 52. 15. 
Cic. Ac. 2.23.72. 16. M. Aufidius Lurco, Plin. 10. 17.Ov. A.A.2.219. 18 rev. Cic. De Or. 3. 18. 65. 
20. _ 10. 195. 22. A plant, Plin. 27. 24 rev. Old form of infin. 26. Arcturus, Rud. Plaut. 27. Plin. 9. 
29. Juv. 6. 489. 31 rev. Cat. v. 3. 33. Epitomes of Livy and Ausonius. 38. Ov. F. 5. 621, rush figures 
of men. 39. Liv. 2.9. 40. Cat. lxvi. 53, Zephyrus, his brother, who took the lock of Berenice. 41. 
Syrtis, Sall. 7. Ixxviii. 43. Plaut. Truc. 2.2.25. 44 rev. Ov. Am. 1.2.2. 45. laera, mother of Pan- 
darus and Bitias, Virg. Aen. 9. 672, etc. 46. A ‘sconce’ at Oxford, Plaut. Rud. 2. 3. 33 (not exactly!). 48. 
Ov. F. 1. 631. Apologies; should have been Jan. 15th. 49. Plin. 8, where ‘immeantibus’ is used. 


DOWN. 1. With a flip, Suet. 7ib. 68. 2. Plin. 11, a form of ‘eruca’, a caterpillar. 3. 7. or 
‘strobiligo’. 4. Anagram of ‘roscido’, Plin. 9 on ‘chersinae’. 5. Livy’s spelling of Helots. 6. The Corin- 
thian courtesan (Athenaeus). 7. Ov. F. 1.318. 8. Voc. Ganearius. ‘Lurco’ also means a glutton. 9. 
Provincial name for a wood-louse. 12. rev. The sting-ray or torpedo. 13. Senseless: Laevius (not 
Naevius) ap. Gell. 19. 7. 3. 21. Pyrrhus—Ennius ap. Cic. Off. 1. 12. 38. 23. Outran Atalanta, son of 
Megareus, Ov. M. 10. 605. 25. For eburnas, Ov. M. 4. 185. 28. Anagram of ‘quaesit’ Lucr. 5. 1229. 
30. His cashier, Suet. Dom. 11. 31. See various meanings of ‘saucia’ in L. & S. 32. ‘Obstinate’ was 
Latin! Caes. B.G. 5.6. 34. Prop. 4. 8. 26. 35. Anagram of ‘intrav(it) , Ov. M. 14. 642. 36 rev. Attic: 
Stat. Theb. 4. 453. 37-47 rev. Amasis, King of Egypt, Herodotus II. 42.SoL.&S. 47-10. Midias, the 
Messenian, Plin. 7. 


T. W. M. 
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REVIEWS 


Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman World. By M. Cary and T. J. 
HaaruorFr. Methuen, 1940. Pp. 342, with 12 plates and 3 maps. 8s. 6d. 


The publisher’s note says that this book is ‘primarily intended as an introduction to 
the study of the classical literatures, but it also takes into account the needs of the 
general reader who seeks to ascertain the place of the Greeks and the Romans in 
world history’. It fulfils its purpose admirably, for it is very readable and thorough. 
It has chapters on the geographical, the political and the material backgrounds, 
social life, language, philosophy and science, art, literature, education and scholar- 
ship, and religion. The chapters on the material background and on social life are 
especially valuable as they contain a great deal of information, of which most of 
us are very ignorant, on the common things of Greek and Roman life, what they wore, 
what they ate and how they cooked it, how their houses and streets were lighted, what 
games they played, and so on. Next in interest, if not in importance, is the chapter 
on education and scholarship, which is tightly packed with information on the develop- 
ing ideas of what education should be, and the steps taken to put them into practice. 
The sections on the formation of libraries, public and private, and the careers and 
startling emoluments of some of the sophists and rhetoricians, are especially worthy 
of mention. Even the chapter on literature, which compresses its enormous subject 
into forty pages, contrives to avoid the dreariness of a catalogue. The book should be 
strongly recommended to all young students of the Classics, as well as to many of 
their instructors. 


Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Volume IV. Fitzwilliam Museum: Leake 
and General Collections. Part I: Spain (Emporiae, Rhoda)—Italy. 
London: Published for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, and Spink and Son; 1940. Pp. iv. Pls. XIV (with 
accompanying text). 16s. 


The McClean Collection of Greek coins in the Fitzwilliam Museum has long been 
available for study in a fine illustrated catalogue: the rest of the Greek collections of the 
Museum are now being published by Dr. F. Heichelheim, under the general editorship 
of Mr. E. S. G. Robinson. The first part, covering the West as far as Italy, reveals a 
surprising wealth of material, which can be studied with ease in the fourteen magni- 
ficent plates, which form the main part of the volume. It should be observed, however, 
that the notes appended are much fuller than those in the earliest volumes of the Sylloge 
and now aim at giving the maximum of information possible in a concise form. 

Where so much is offered, every reader can make his own choice, but attention may 
be directed to some at least of the main features of interest, to the series of Italian Aes 
Grave, including the As of Hatria, with the fine head of Silenus (No. 54): to the copper 
piece, celebrating the foundation of Beneventum (No. 72): to the didrachm of Cumae, 
celebrating, by an obverse derived from the Syracusan Demareteion, the sea victory of 
Hieron over the Etruscans (No. 106): to the fine series of denarii of the Social War, 
including No. 74, with its reverse of the Italian bull goring the she-wolf of Rome: to the 
rich series of Naples, Metapontum, Croton, Sybaris, Tarentum, and Terina. 

The beauty of many of these pieces needs no recommendation in words, but it 
should not be forgotten that coins, being closely assignable in date and place, give an 
unrivalled picture of the development of Greek art, linking again and again the delight 
of the eye to the intellectual interest of history. In these little relics, often hardly 
touched by time, the past, so often known to us only from the pages of a book, seems to 
move out into the third dimension and assume solid form. We are drawn close in 
imagination and sympathy to the men who once handled the coins that we can still 
handle now. H. M. 


142 REVIEWS 


Romani. A Third Stage Latin Reader. By C. E. Rosinson. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 125. 2s. gd. 


This is a sequel to Latinum and Roma, and planned on novel and interesting lines. Its 
emphasis is on action as shown in the character of Romans, and the extracts are care- 
fully chosen to illustrate many aspects of Roman history. Part I, based on Livy, con- 
tains eleven short passages entitled Patriotism, Courage, Discipline, Self-control, &c.; 
then come half a dozen pages on Scipio Africanus, introduced by brief historical notes. 
Part II deals with the last days of the Republic, and contains an account of the battle 
with the Nervii, Cicero’s defence of Roscius, his attacks on Verres and Catilina, anda 
few letters. The ‘Empire’, in Part III, has sketches of Claudius, Pliny, Agricola, 
Trajan, with a page or two on Stoic philosophy, Master and Servant, Leisure. Then 
come some short poems or extracts from Catullus, Virgil, Martial; and, to conclude, 
few Queer Tales (‘Androclus and the Lion’, &c.). 

There are introductory notes to each selection, short footnotes, exercises on the 
lessons, and an adequate vocabulary. It would be difficult to find a more compre- 
hensive or interesting compilation, offering, for the pre-Certificate year, an admirable 
way of overcoming the great difficulties connected with teaching Latin at that particular 
stage. 


Greek Popular Religion. By Martin P. Nirsson. New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. Pp. xviii+-166. 16s. 6d. 


This book embodies the first of a new series of lectures on the History of Religions 
sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies. Professor Nilsson brings his 
wide knowledge and penetrating judgement to bear on a somewhat elusive and hitherto 
neglected aspect of Greek religion. 

The religion of the country-side, the festivals of the rustic calendar, the Eleusinian 
mysteries viewed as ‘the finest bloom of Greek popular religion’, the family cult with 
its worship at the hearth, the foreign deities introduced by the city-dwellers, the place 
of seers and oracles in the popular religion—these are some of the subjects discussed by 
Professor Nilsson in a book which is as readable as it is scholarly and well documented. 

Popular beliefs die hard and some of those of the Greek peasant have survived till 
to-day. Ancient heroes have been succeeded by modern saints, and a belief in the 
nymphs and their queen still lingers in the Greek country-side. Scandinavia and 
northern Europe, too, provide the author with parallels for some customs of ancient 
Greece. 

Another point emphasized in this study is the prevalence of superstition in classical 
Greece. The Greek was not the purely rational person we sometimes imagine him to 
be, but was subject to fits of superstitious panic in which the darker elements of his 
primitive religion regained their power. 

The book is beautifully produced and the illustrations add considerably to its value. 


In spite of its rather high price it may be strongly recommended for the Sixth Form 
library. 
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NOTE 


The Board of Management proposes to maintain the Journal during the War, 
partly because it is good that the things with which Greece and Rome is con- 
cerned should be kept before the mind as much as possible, partly because it 
is not easy for a Journal to suspend issue and to start again. But rising costs 
of labour and material compel certain changes. 

The number of pages will be reduced from sixty-four to forty-eight, and the 
cover will be printed in one colour only. Thanks to the foresight of the 
publishers there need be no change in the quality of the paper for three issues 
of the Journal in its reduced form. 

Book reviews will be reduced considerably. 

The supplementary plates, which were not included in the last number, 
must be suspended, but it is hoped to continue to illustrate by plates such 
articles as need them. 

It is hoped very earnestly that subscribers will continue in these days to 
support the Journal, and will do their best to interest others. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM LEOPARDI 
By R. C. TREVELYAN 
3s. 6d. net 


‘Mr. Trevelyan isa masterly translator’ wrote Desmond MacCarthy 
in his review of the Translations from Horace, Fuvenal and Montaigne. 
Here Mr. Trevelyan deals with a modern writer—the Italian poet 
Leopardi. He offers translations of fourteen out of the forty-one 
poems of the Canti, the fourteen representing a personal choice, 
but governed at the same time by the suitability for rendering 


into English. 
ROMANI 


A Reader for the Third Stage of Latin 
By C. E. ROBINSON 


2s. 9d. 


This book is a sequel to ‘Latinum’ and ‘Roma’. It consists 
of extracts—some long, some short—taken from such authors 
as Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Pliny, Tacitus, Velleius, Petronius, and 
others. 

The book is appropriate for the year which precedes the 
School Certificate year. It should also prove serviceable as a training 
Sor the Latin Unseens of the Certificate examination. It lays, moreover, 
particular stress (as do both ‘ Latinum’ and ‘ Roma’) on the Background 
of Roman Life and Roman History, some knowledge of which is required 
under the new Revised Syllabus of the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate 
Board. 


A new volume in the series of 
‘ Cambridge Elementary Classics’ 
Extracts from Caesar, Vergil, Livy and Ovid 
By E. C. KENNEDY 

With introduction, notes and vocabulary. 2 maps. 3s. 
This book combines in one volume extracts from the four authors 
usually read in the School Certificate year and the year preceding 
it, and provides enough material for four to six terms’ reading. 
Pupils can thus obtain variety of style in these two important 


years and at the same time similarity of treatment in the authors 
chosen. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by 
+T. E. PAGE, C.H., LITT.D. E. Capps, PH.D., LL.D. L. A. Post, M.A. 
W. H. D. Rouse, LITT.D. E. H. WARMINGTON, M.A. 


Each volume Foolscap 8vo, 400-600 pages. Clear type. Cloth, 10s. net; leather, 12s. 6d. net 
A series of Greek and Latin Texts with English Translations on the opposite page. The series is to contain 
all that is best in Greek and Latin Literature, from the time of Homer to the end of the Western Empire. 
“We shall never be independent of our Loeb.’—Times Literary Supplement. 


NEW BOOKS READY, SPRING AND SUMMER 1941 


LATIN 
348, 349. CICERO. pe oraTore &c. Two vols. Vol. I, DE ORATORE, Books I and II. Translated by 
C. Stuttaford, E. W. Sutton, and H. Rackham ; Vol. II, DE ORATORE, Book III, DE FATO, 
PARADOXA STOICORUM, PARTITIONES ORATORIAE. Translated by H. Rackham. 
352 PLINY. NATURAL HisToRY. Ten volumes. Vol. II, Books III-VII. Translated by H. Rackham. 
361 COLUMELLA. DERERUSTICA. Three volumes. Vol. I. Translated by H. B. Ash. 
GREEK 
345 ATHENAEUS. Seven volumes. Vol. VII, Book XIV, 653B-end; Book XV and Index to whole 
work. Translated by C. B. Gulick. 
358 DIO CHRYSOSTOM. Five volumes. Vol. III]. Discourses xxxI-xxxvi. Translated by J. W, 
hoon and H. Lamar Crosby. 
308 a AT ORATORS. Two volumes. Vol. I. ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDES. Translated by K. 
aidment. 
360 GREEK LITERARY PAPYRI. Two volumes. Vol. I. Poetry. Translated by D. L. Page. 
362 GREEK MATHEMATICAL WORKS. Vol. II. ARISTARCHUS TO PAPPUS OF ALEXANDRIA. Selected 
and translated by Ivor Thomas. 
363 PHILO. Ten volumes. Vol. IX. Translated by F. H. Colson. 


Descriptive Prospectus giving particulars of the volumes already published and those in preparation will be 
sent free on application to the publishers. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Windmill Press, Kingswood, Tadworth, Surrey 


Westfield College 
University of London 


War-time address: Sr. Perer’s Hatt, OxForD 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for 150 women 
which prepares for the Degrees of the University of London. 
At the Scholarship Examination, TO BE HELD IN 
FEBRUARY 1942, SCHOLARSHIPS from {100 to £30 
are awarded for CLASSICS, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 


Westfield College, University of London 
At St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford 
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LATIN OR GREEK? By R. S. Stanier ‘ 97 
PHILIP ALIAS HITLER. By Adela M. Adam. 105 
DOGS IN ANCIENT WARFARE. By E.'S. Forster . 
ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY. By Angus Armstrong . - 120 
ANTIOCHUS THE LAST. The Tale of a Freedman. By Harold Mattingly 126 
HORACE, Odes, i. ix. By H. Rackman . . - 
LATIN CROSSWORD—GENERAL KNOWLEDGE . 140 
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GREECE & ROME 


Editors: Rev. C. J. ELLINGHAM, M.A., City of London School, 
Marlborough College, Marlborough, Wilts. ; 


A. G. RUSSELL, M.A., The Holt High School, Liverpool, 15. 


GREECE & ROME is published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, on 
behalf of the Classical Association, in February, May, and October of each 
year. It is under the control of a board of management, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Classical Association, the Head Masters’ and Head Mistresses’ 
Associations,and the Assistant Masters’ and Assistant Mistresses’ Associations. 
Single copies may be obtained through any bookseller at a price of 3s. net. 
The annual subscription (for three numbers) is 7s. 6d. net post free. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to the Publisher or any bookseller. Members of the 
Classical Association may include the subscription to Greece & Rome in their 
annual subscription payable to the Hon. Treasurer of the Association (Miss 
E. C. Gedge, Westfield College, St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford). 


MSS. OFFERED FOR PUBLICATION and correspondence on the subject-matter of 
the Journal should be addressed to the Rev. C. J. Ellingham, City of London 
School, Marlborough College, Marlborough, Wilts.; and Books for Review 
should be sent to A, G. Russell, The Holt High School, Liverpool, 15. 
Authors of articles printed will be entitled to 25 free offprints, and may buy 
additional copies if application is made to the Editors when returning 
corrected proofs. 


ALL OTHER CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to the Publisher: 


HUMPHREY MILFORD, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
SOUTHFIELD HOUSE, HILL TOP ROAD, OXFORD. 


REVIEWS: 
Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman World, by M. Cary and T. J. 
Haarhoff. Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, Volume IV. Romani. A Third 


Stage Latin Reader, by C. E. Robinson. Greek Popular Religion, by 
M. P. Nilsson. 


Supplementary Plates 


Owing to the present restrictions it has been necessary to discontinue the 
inclusion of supplementary plates in the issue of Greece and Rome. Plates 
XXXIII-VI, which appeared in No. 21 of the Journal, are out of print, but 
subscribers desiring copies of the other plates should make application to the 
Secretary, Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates 
and descriptive text required. 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 


By M. ROSTOVTZEFF. Three volumes. Pp. 1664, 1 coloured plate, 
111 half-tone plates fully described and interpreted, and numerous 
text-figures. £5. 5s. net. (Ready in July 1941). 


THE ROMAN REVOLUTION 


By R. SYME. Pp. 580, with 7 genealogical tables. 21s. net. 
‘ The best book on Roman history that has appeared for many years.’ Spectator. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 


Essays by GILBERT Murray, W. R. INGE, J. BURNET, Sir THOMAS 

HeatH, D’Arcy W. THOMPSON, CHARLES SINGER, Sir RICHARD 

LIVINGSTONE, A. TOYNBEE, Sir ALFRED ZIMMERN, PERCY GARDNER, Sir 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD. Edited by Sir RICHARD LIVINGSTONE. Pp. 436, 
with 36 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LEGACY OF ROME 


Essays by C. FOLIGNO, ERNEST BARKER, SIR H. STUART Jongs, G. H. 

STEVENSON, F. DE ZULUETA, HUGH LAST, CyRIL BAILEY, CHARLES 

SINGER, J. W. MACKAIL, HENRY BRADLEY, G. MCN. RUSHFORTH, 

G. GIOVANNONI, W. E. HEITLAND. Edited by Cyrit BAILEY. With 

an Introduction by the Right Hon. H. H. Asquitu. Pp. 524, with 
76 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sir PAUL HARVEY. Pp. 480, with 6 plates 
and 8 maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


* There is probably no other single work to which recourse can be had over so wide 
a field.” Times Literary Supplement. 


A COMPANION TO ROMAN HISTORY 
By Sir HENRY STUART JONES. Pp. 484. Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net. 
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To teachers of Latin 


Teachers of Latin, whether or not they are using Latin for 
Today, may find some of the pamphlets listed below useful in 
their classes. The map of Roman Roads in Britain is clear, 
and of a convenient size. Notes on the Roman Army give 
information which pupils will enjoy as a background to Caesar 
or Livy. An Informal Work Book is intended for pupils using 
Book One of Latin for Today, as is the first set of Revision Tests. 
The second booklet of Tests is planned to go with Book Two. 
Lastly, the book of Notes for Teachers makes general sugges- 
tions about the method behind Latin for Today and detailed 
suggestions for classwork and homework, lesson by lesson. 


COMPLIMENTARY COPIES OF 


1. Roman Roads, a leaflet with notes and a map of roads 
in Roman Britain 
Further copies 2d. each 


2. The Roman Army. Notes on the Army, on ‘Caesar as 
his soldiers saw him’ and on ‘ Derivations’ 


Further copies 3d. each 
3. An Informal Work Book. Some exercises on the 


geography, history, social life, legends and Roman 
character which form part of the subject matter of Latin 
for Today, Book One 


Further copies 2d. each 


4. Revision Tests for Book One and First Course 
Further copies 6d. each 


5. Revision Tests for Book Two (and for First Course 
XLI-LII ; Second Course I-XTX) * 


; Further copies 6d. each 


6. Notes for Teachers, using Latin for Today 
Further copies 1s. each 


Teachers who wish to have free copies of all or some of these pamphlets 
are asked to write to the publishers at Bridgeside Works, McDonald 
Road, Edinburgh, 7. 


GINN AND COMPANY LIMITED 
LONDON 
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